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ma OTAL WAR! We have been reading and talk- 
Neue ing about it for years. Now we are square in the 
esi middle of it. “Total” means for us_two things: 
he BS (1) That every atom of the productive energy 
*" of America, for a long time to come, will have 
to be turned into one supreme channel—the winning of the 
war. (2) That every American man, woman, and child able 
to think has a contribution, however small, that will count 
(see page 8). 

Just now we need to get our mental attitudes tuned up. 
And the first thing young Americans should do is to think 
straight about their own responsibilities. For example: 

If you are under 18, don’t dash off and try to enlist in the 
armed forces, nor run for a job in a defense industry. Stay in 
school, get all the pre-vocational training you can, aim to 
graduate, and work loyally with your school authorities on 
any program they propose. 

If you are in an exposed area, find the name and location 
of your local air raid warden. Learn from him the exact in- 
structions which you must follow in case of raids. Get ready 
for any emergency, and keep cool. 

Help your father and mother plan for the protection of 
your own home. See that one responsible person is appointed 
in your family to make all physical preparations considered 
necessary in your locality for blackouts. ' 

Keep yourself in tip-top health by regular sleep, exercise, 
aud food. Learn to live a little more simply. If you have 
Leen relying on the family car to get to school, ride your 
bike, or better, walk. Give up a few of your pet indulgences. 
Cut out non-essentials. 

Try to earn a little extra money so that you can buy some 
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defense stamps. Save all you can. Use up old clothes and 
equipment. Don’t ask Dad for extras; he’s buying defense 
bor.ds and paying much heavier taxes to help Uncle Sam's 
war effort. 

If people around you spread terrifying rumors and vio- 
lently denounce the Government, the Army and Navy for 
the management of the war, don’t let your tongue wag too. 
Remember that armchair criticism is a lot easier than being 
on the spot. 

Treat members of all minority groups decently and fairly. 
Most German-Americans, Italian-Americans, and Japanese- 
Americans aré loyal, and are entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. If you see anything really suspicious, report the facts 
to the police or the .F.B.I. Don’t try to take spy matters into 
your own hands. 

. Don’t forget that this is a democracy. Keep alive the 
sense of liberty and fraternity. Keep up study and discussion 
groups. Think quietly and farsightedly about the future. Re- 
member that this is a world war and must be followed by 
a world peace. 

This is going to be a long, tough war. We shall probably 
have some serious setbacks. Great changes are ahead of us. 
But through the darkest hours, let’s set an example of clear, 
cool-headedness~for patriotic citizens. 

HAVE FAITH IN AMERICA. IT WILL COME 
THROUGH! 
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Brown in New York Herald-Tribune 


“BY THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT” 
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THE UNANIMOUS REACTION 


“THE SHOT HEARD 
ROUND THE WORLD” 


If the Axis Powers were looking for the best 
way fo shock America out of complacency and 
indifference into complete unity and deter- 
mination, they found it when the Japanese 
bombarded Pearl Harbor. Here four cartoon- 
ists express different aspects of our reaction. 


Little in Nashville Tennessean | 


STEADY DOES IT! 
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United States Enters the 
Second World War 


FoR four days the United States was 
at war with Japan alone. Then our 
Far Eastern war became a world war. 
On December 11 Japan’s Axis partners, 
Germany and Italy, declared war on 
the United States. 

America met the challenge immedi- 
ately. “The forces endeavoring to en- 
slave the entire world now are moving 
toward this hemisphere,” President 
Roosevelt told Congress. “Never before 
has there been a greater challenge to 
life, liberty and civilization.” 

Congress acted rapidly and without 
a dissenting vote. Within two and three- 
quarters hours after the reading of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message in the Senate and 
House, the President had signed formal 
declarations against Germany and 
Italy. 

Other countries quickly joined in. 
(See line-up on page 9). Hitler’s stooge 
governments in Europe declared war 
on the United States. We found allies 
in Latin America. 

With the exception of Mexico, all 
the countries north of the Panama 
Canal declared war against Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Mexico broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with the Axis. Colom- 
bia severed relations with Japan. A 
number of other South American na- 
tions took action to help the United 
States. (For a detailed discussion of 
the Latin American reaction te the 
war, see “Pan-Americana” in next 
week’s Scholastic.) 

If the nations allied against the Axis 
are to work together ellectively, they 
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must first plan together. There was a 
dramatic Pease on December 
22 that they intend to do so. Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain ar- 
rived in Washington with a large staff 
including highest-ranking British Army, 
Navy, Air, and production officers, to 
confer with President Roosevelt and 
his advisers on “all questions related 
to the war effort.” Russia, China, the 
Netherlands and the British dominions 
are being included in the discussions. 
Some over-all plan fot cooperation is 
bound to be set up, although a supreme 
military command is unlikely at the 
moment. - 


We Go Into Action 

America has been preparing for war 
for a long time. But its actual outbreak 
called for rapid and drastic action by 
Congress. 

One of its first jobs was to see that 
the President had enough power to do 

uickly whatever was necessary to win 
the war. A bill was passed giving Pres- 
ident Roosevelt the same full authority 
that Woodrow Wilson had in 1917-19. 
He was given power to make any neces- 
sary changes in the jobs of the different 
government agencies, to control prop- 
erty in the United States owned by 
aliens, to control all trade with forei 
countries, to award war contracts ct 
out competitive bidding, and to: set 
up a censorship. ; 











Censorship is necessary, 
even in a democracy, in 
time of war to prevent 
‘| valuable information leak- 
,| ing out to the enemy. 
‘+}| President Roosevelt ap- 
}#} pointed Byron Price to do 
7) this job. Mr. Price is exe- 
cutive news editor of the 
Associated Press, and has 
lil: ta@pe| been opposed to censor- 

\7P umm ship hitherto. Newspaper- 
. men were pleased with his 
appointment because they 
were sure he would un- 
derstand thei: problems, 
and be sympathetic. 

oe also tackled 
two other big jobs: (1) to 
mobilize the manpower of 
America for war. (2) To 
provide» the money to 
equip them. 

The Selective Service 








p Doyle in The Philadelphia Record 
“Uncle, Don’t Get Caught Again 
With Your Back Turned!” 


Act was drastically 
amended. Registration of 
all men from 18 to 64 was 


ordered. Those between 20 and 44 will 
be liable for military service. The others 
can be called on to do any necessary 
defense work. Under the new age limits 
it would’ be possible for the United 
States to raise an army of 7 million men. 
Whether this many will be needed de- 
pends on how the war goes. 

It will cost many billions of dollars 
to raise and equip the huge army, na 
and air force that we are ging to need. 
As a starter, both houses of Congress 
passed a record $10,077,077,005 ap- 
oie pe for the army, navy and 
end-lease program. This raised the 
total amount so far appropriated for 
defense to $74 billion. 

Another bill was passed adding 150,- 
000 tons of fighting ships to our fleet. 
This will _permit the building of about 
24 new cruisers and destroyers. 


“Remember Pearl Harbor” 


The surprisé Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor was evidently meant to 
be a first-round knockout. The attackers 
hoped to put our Pacific Fleet com- 
pletely out of action before the war 
even got started. They failed in this. 
But they did do a lot of damage. 

It was several days before the coun- 
try knew just how much. Details were 
kept secret for fear of giving the Jap- 
anese valuable information. Secretary 
of the Navy Knox flew to Honolulu to 
investigate. When he returned he re- 
ported that the United States had lost 
one battleship, the Arizona, one target 
ship, three destroyers, many planes. 
Other ships, including the battleship 
Oklahoma, had been damaged but 
could be repaired. Almost 3,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors had been killed 
and several hundred wounded. The 
Japanese had lost at least. five sub- 
marines and forty-one planes. 

How had the Japanese been able to 
take Hawaii so completely by surprise? 
This was another question Mr. Knox 
was trying to answer. All he said was 
that “the United Statés services were 
not on the alert against the ise air 
attack on Hawaii.” The President ap- 

inted a five-man board of —— to 
peat why they were not on the alert 
It was headed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen]. Roberts. The other mem- 
bers were high-ranking military and 
naval officers. ‘ 

But the President did not wait for 
this board to report before taking ac- 
tion. He cleaned out the high command 
of our Hawaiian forces. Admiral Hus- 
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band E. Kimmel was removed as Com- 
mander of the United States Pacific 
Fleet. His place was taken by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz. Lieut. Gen. Delos 
C. Emmons, of the Army Air Corps, re- 
placed Lieut Gen. Walter C. Short as 
commander of the Hawaiian Army de- 
partment. Brig. Gen. Clarence L. Tin- 
ker took over command of the Hawaiian 
Army air force from Major Gen. Fred- 
erick L. Martin. 

Admiral Kimmel had been Com- 
mander in Chief of the whoie United 
States Fleet as well as of the Pacific 
Fleet. He was relieved of this post, too. 
The President named. Admiral Ernest 
{osent King, Commander of the At- 
antic Fleet, to be boss of the United 
States Navy in all oceans. Y 


Battle of the Philippines 


After the first rise raid the Ja 
anese made no er serious atta 
on Hawaii. Instead they began strikin 
hard at American and British bases 
over the western Pacific. If they could 
sweep the Allies out of the region be- 
tween Japan and Hawaii they would be 
fairly safe from attack on their own ter- 
ritories. In seventeen days Guam and 
Wake islands had fallen, though hero- 
ically defended by small companies of 
U. S. Marines. 

But the heaviest attack was launched 
at the Philippine Islands. The «main 
Japanese objective was the city of 
Manila and the Cavite naval base in 
Manila Bay. But their strategy was to 
strike -at as many different points as 
possible throughout the far-flung isl- 
ands. The American and Filipino de- 
fenders were outnumbered. 

Japanese troops were landed at sev- 
eral points on coast of Luzon, the 
principal island of the Philippines. They 
also captured Davao on the island of 
Mindanao, far to the south, center of 
Japanese settlement in the Philippines. 
But their chief effort was a pincer-move- 
ment- against Manila. Great fleets of 
Japanese transports appeared off the 
shores bf Luzon. Japanese fought 
their way ashore at Lingayen Gulf, 125 
miles north of Manila, and at Antimon- 
an, 75 miles ‘southeast. General Douglas 
MacArthur was at the front. 

They suffered ‘heavy losses as Ameri- 
can artillery blasted at them and tanks 
engaged them when they landed. But 


the pressure of numbers was too great. - 


They got a foothold and began pushing 
slowly but steadily toward Manila. Re- 
inforcements kept pouring ashore. The 


American army estimated that it was 
facing 200,000 Japanese troops. 

The last report from the American 
defenders was that they were holding. 
But they admitted that the odds against 
them were rising steadily arid that the 
situation was serious. Manila was de- 
clared an open city, in the hope of pre- 
venting its destruction by bombing. 


War on the Home Front 


The American people are getting a 
glimpse of some of = changes that 
this war will bring to them. 

The war effort cannot be held up by 
labor troubles, for example. The Presi- 
dent called twelve industrialists and 
twelve labor leaders to Washington. He 
asked them to work out a program for 
avoiding strikes and lockouts during the 
war. Among the industry-labor con- 
ferees were: W. P. Witherow, president, 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
Charles R. Hook, president, American 
Rolling Mill Company; William Green, 
A. F. L. president; Philip Murray, 
C.L.O. president; and John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers. 
William H. Davis, head of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, acted as 
moderator at the meetings. 

The conference soon agreed on plans 
to avoid strikes. But it ame dead- - 
locked over the old issue of the closed 
shop. Industrialists wanted labor to 
crop this issue until the war ended. La- 
bor leaders refused. Finally, President 
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Roosevelt wrote out a plan for labor 
peace which accepted three points 
agreed upon by the conferees, and did 
not mention the closed shop issue. The 
points are: (1) There shall’ be no 
strikes or lockouts; (2) All disputes 
shall be settled by peaceful means; (3) 
The\President shall set up a proper War 
Labor Board to handle these disputes. 

By this action the President indicated 
that the closed shop issue would be ar- 
bitrated by the War Labor Board when 
it caused a dispute between an em- 
ployer and a union. Industrialists said 
they would “take orders from the Presi- 
dent.” But they were still of the opinion 
that this issue should have been 
dropped for the present. The demand 
for anti-strike legislation, which had 
been laid aside for the conference, was 
revived in Congress. 

Rubber was the first product to be 
hit by wartime shortages. It is a vital war 
material and officials fear the Japanese 
may cut off our supply from the Far 
East. So the Government announced 
that no more automobile tires would be 
sold until January 4. After that they will 
be so severely rationed that it will be 
practically impossible to get them for 
pleasure cars. Used and reconditioned 
tires will be in demand. And the OPM 
ruled that no more golf or tennis balls 
could be made. 


British Sweep on in Libya 


Last February British forces drove 
Italian troops out of Eastern Libya and 
captured the important port of Bengasi. 
Two months later, powerful armored 
forces under the German General Erwin 
Rommel hurled the British back hun- 
dreds of miles to the Egyptian border. 

But last week, after a campaign of 
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36 days, British troops were back in 
Bengasi. Only isolated Axis units re- 
mained behind in the sandy wastes of 
Eastern Libya. The Battle of Libya be- 
came an attempt to destroy the battered 
forces of General Rommel before they 
reached Tripoli, capital city of Italy's 
North African Empire. 

While Britain’s Royal Dragoons were 
occupying Bengasi, other swift-moving 
tank and armored car units swept west- 
ward to the gulf toward Tripoli. 


Hitler Meets “Gen. Winter” 


Russia’s armies, and their ally “Gen- 
eral Winter” are dealing heavy blows 
to the forces of Adolf Hitler. Russian 
counter-attacks, which scored successes 
first at Rostov in the south, have spread 
from the shores of the Sea of Azov to 
the forésts of Karelia. 

The steel claws of Germany’s Panzer 
divisions have been torn from Moscow. 
Over snowy roads littered with hun- 
dreds of tanks, trucks, and automobiles, 
the Russians are swarming after the 
retreating Germans. 

At the end of 15 days of German 
retreat, Hitler got a new idea. He re- 
moved General Field Marshal von 
Brauchitsch as Commander in Chief of 
the German Army and took personal 
command of military operations. 

Von Brauchitsch is said to have 
wanted to halt the drive on Moscow in 
September in order to prepare for 
winter. Generals Jodl and Halder sided 
with Hitler and the attack was ordered. 
When trouble began, Hitler reportedly 
asked a member of the General Staff 
to volunteer to take-over command of 
the armies. But no one wanted the job. 
So Hitler took it himself. In addition, 
von Brauchitsch apparently had balked 
at Hitler’s plans for an immediate in- 
vasion of Britain. 

Now that Hitler has taken command 
of Germany’s armed forces, the British 
expect new surprises. They believe he 
may seek a quick victory somewhere 
else in an effort to get German minds 
off the Russian reverse. But where will 
he strike? He may move into Spain and 
Portugal, and then into North Africa. 
Or he may drive through Turkey in 
order to get control of Britain’s im- 
portant Middle East oil supplies. 


Fall of Hong Kong 


An epic struggle was waged for the 
British crown colony of Hong Kong on 
an island off southern China. Hong 
Kong was an important trade center. 
But it had never been considered a 
strong or particularly valuable military 
post. It was surrounded by the Japa- 
nese on all sides. The small British garri- 


‘son was poorly armed. 


But the colony put up a magnificent 


defense. A Japanese assault by land 
and sea captured Kowloon, the main- 
land section of Hong Kong. Japanese 
troops beat their way onto the island 
itself. Incessant bombing destroyed the 
water supply. ig 

Finally, after sixteen days of siege, 
the governor was instructed to sur- 
render rather than attempt to stand off 
the Japanese to the last man. 


Wavering Neutrals 


Spain, Portugal and unoccupied 
France are the most important Euro- 
pean neutrals left in the Second 
World War. Spain reiterated its neu- 
trality when the United States entered 
the war: Both Portugal and France 
both found themselves in difficulties 
almost immediately. 

Portugal's position is an uneasy one. 
The Azores and Cape Verde islands, 
Portuguese possessions in the Atlantic, 
would be useful bases for either Ger- 
many or the Allies. The Portuguese are 
afraid that one side or the other will 
snatch them at any moment._ 

But Portugal's immediate problem 
arose not in the Atlantic but in the 
Pacific. Australian and Netherlands 
Indies troops occupied the Portuguese 
island of Timor near Australia. They 
explained that they had done so to fore- 
stall a Japanese seizure. They promised 
they would leave after the war. The 
Portuguese protested. But they finally 


Wide World 
This impressive monument to heroes of the 
Revolution was dedicated in Chicago as part 
of the 150th celebration of the Bill of Rights. 
It shows George Washington (center), flanked 
by Haym Salomon (left) and Robert Morris 
(right), who helped to finance Washington’s 
struggle for liberty. 


decided that they would not allow this 


“misunderstanding” to destroy their 
long friendship with Britain. 


Since the fall of France our govern. | 


ment has been worried about the 
French West Indian island of Mar. 
tinique. American officials were afraid 
that French cooperation with Germany 
might include letting the Germans get 
a foothold there. Many people thought 
the United States itself should seize 
Martinique to prevent this. 

But soon after we entered the war a 


deal was made with French officials in 4 
Martinique. We agreed to let the island 


alone and the French promised to keep 
the Germans out of it. 

Then on Christmas Eve a naval ex- 
pedition of General de Gaulle’s Free 
French forces suddenly appeared in the 
Western Hemisphere. They took over 
the Vichy-controlled islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, which lie just 
south of Newfoundland. A plebiscite 
showed that 98 per cent of the people 
of the islands favored going over to the 
Free French. 

But the United States Government 
condemned the action, and the State 


Department asked Canada what it was _ 
co BE to do to help turn the islands 7 
ack to Vichy. The Free French are ™ 
fighting by our side in the war. But our. 
government wants to keep on as good 
terms as possible with Vichy to prevent — 
the French from going over altogether | 


Pp 
b 


to the German side. 


Defense of Singapore 


More important in the long run than 
the battle for the Philippines is the de- 
fense of Singapore. The Philippines are 
chiefly valuable as an outpost from 
which to attack Japanese sea lanes and 
Japan itself. But the great island fort- 
ress at the end of the Malay Peninsula 
is the key to the whole Allied position 
in the Far East. If it should fall, the 
American and British navies would have 
no important base nearer to Japan than 
Hawaii. The Burma Road, China’s life- 


line, could easily be cut off at Rangoon, — 
and the Dutch East Indies would be | 


helpless. 


In the first days of the-war the Japa- ” 
nese crippled the British Far Eastern — 


fleet by sinking the battleship Prince of 
Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse. 


They were also superior to the British — 


in the air and on land. 


They drove more than halfway down 
the narrow peninsula which leads to” 
Singapore, captured Penang on the 
west coast, and Kota Bharu, an airfield, ~ 
on the east. But there are still 300 miles © 
of jungle between them and the fortress. — 


The British admit there is a “long-range” 


danger to their great base. But they | 
claim that they have stalled the Japa- 


nese drive for the moment. 
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yATODAY’S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST] 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


R NAVY'S FIGHTING RECORD — The 
ited States has been attacked. We are at 


+ with Japan, Germany, and Italy. As 
sce ee aie be a 


cers ond men. But there is 
at makes our Navy strong. 
oud history of past victories. 
determined to carry on the 
arty and Jones, of Perry and Decatur, of 
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ill fight on to final victory. 7 J | TRANSFERRED TO THE USS. W/AGARA | 
AND FOUGHT ON TO VICTORY 
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AT MANILA, COMMODORE GEORGE DEWEY, FIGHTING 7000 MILES |} 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, DESTROVED A SPANISH SQADRON WHICH 
HAD THE SUPPORT OF SHORE BATTERIES, NOT AN AMERICAN WAS LOST, 
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The people of San Francisco—from 6 to 60— 
scoop up buckets of sand provided by the city 
to keep ready in their homes for bomb defense. 


ty UPPOSE A BOMB SHOULD HIT 
S$ YOUR HOME.” 

This was the main caption on 
a full-page ad last week in a small city 
newspaper in New York State.- It was 
paid for by the local savings bank. It 
was prepared by the Fire Department 
Chief. And it contained detailed lists of 
“do's” and “don'ts” instructing citizens 
how to control and extinguish incendiary 
bombs. 

In thousands of towns throughout 
America, such things are happening to- 
day. They are happening because, for 
the first time since the War of 1812, a 
foreign power has attacked our soil. The 
Japanese bombs on Guam, Wake, the 
Philippines, and above all, Hawaii, 
brought home te Americans the fact that 
wide oceans are no longer sufficient pro- 
tection. Since then, the war declarations 
of the other Axis powers and the depre- 
dations against shipping by Japanese 
and German submarines off both coasts, 
have made it clear that, if they can get 
at us, they will. A stealthy attempt on 
the Panama Canal is a strong possibility. 
And while the chances of Axis air at- 





THIS IS 
YOUR 
WAR 


130,000,000 Americans Are 
Learning That Victory Must 
Begin on Ovr Home Front 


tacks on our cities are still slight, military 
men are aware that they are by no means 
impossible. Even the Middle West 
would be well within reach of a Ger- 
man carrier in Hudson Bay. 

To meet the threat of that one chance 
in 100, America began on December 8 
many and drastic changes in its way of 
life. On the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
where the danger of attack was obvi- 
ously greatest, these changes took the 
form of excited precautions against air 
raids, which calmer souls called “hys- 
terical.” Blackouts were ordered ni 7 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and other cities. First 
attempts were incomplete and marked 
by some indifference. But when General 
John L. DeWitt, commanding in Cali- 
fornia, announced that unidentified 
planes were over the coast, and con- 
demned non-cooperative citizens in blis- 
tering language, the lights went out. 

Some misguided patriots went too far 
when mobs roved the streets of Seattle 
at night, breaking windows of shops 
which failed to douse their lights, and 
vandals chopped down four of the beau- 
tiful cherry trees along the Tidal Basin 
in Washington, once presented to Amer- 
ica by a more friendly Japanese govern- 
ment. 

In the East, few blackouts have yet 
been ordered except for the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington. But yeah 
organized systems of air raid wardens 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS CAN DO FOR OUR COUNTRY 


Wide World 
Chief Electrician of New York’s Hotel Astor 
prepares to pull the master switch that will 
plunge the great hotel in complete darkness. 


which have been in training for months 
went on a war-time basis in city after 
city. Huge sirens were installed in New 
York. Thousands of householders pre- 
poet with blankets, sateen curtains, 

lack paint, flashlights, and sand buck- ° 
ets, for attacks that may never come. 
But thoroughgoing plans are in prepar- 
ation for any emergency. 

Over the country at large, citizens of 
all ages and both sexes rushed to re- 
cruiting offices, not only for the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, and National 
Guard, but for aircraft spotters, auxiliary 
firemen, nursing aids, motor corps, Red 
Cross, blood donation, and innumerable 
other services.  ~ 

Two days after the Japanese attack 
on the Hawaiian Islands letters began 
pouring into the Treasury Department. 
They contained donations of from one 
cent to $200 to build bombers to re- 
place those destroyed by the Japanese. 
Several writers doaated whole day’s 

ay. Many of them echoed the slogan 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

Americans were taking their war seri- 

ously a last. : 








““FELL me what | can do for defense!” This cry comes in a great 
swelling chorus from millions of throats, old and young, from the 
Atiantic to the Pacific, from Canada to the Gulf. It comes with a 
special intensity from seven million senior and junior high school 
students who have enjoyed the best of America’s advantages, and 
who love their country because it has been good to them. 
Everybody will have a part to play in this struggle. But because 
Scholastic is a high school magazine, it plans to give special atten- 
tion from now on—for the duration—to what young people from 13 
to 18 can do, better than anybody else. In the January 19 issue, and 
throughout the Second Semester, we will present a special depart- 
ment: WHAT YOUTH CAN DO. It will start off with an artidle pre- 
pored for you by the Office of Civilian Defense, under the direction 
of, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. It will continue 


with specific, practical suggestions about young people's defense ac- 
tivities that are being carried on in thousands of communities through- 
out the nation and in other democracies. Special activities adapted 
to local conditions in various sections of the country will be included. 
State and city superintendents of schools are cooperating in these 
plans. But high school students and teachers are invited and urged 
to send in news stories and pictures of their own defense activities. 

Two fine examples of what high school boys can do are described 
on page 27 of this issue in the article headed “Junior Coast Patrol.” 
They not only are an immediate and important contribution to de- 
fense, but they demonstrate that many such activities have great vo- 
cational value as preliminary training grounds for occupations young 
people might take up later. The girls will get their turn, too, for 
there are plenty of activities in which they can engage. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE WAR 


“Ah! Fatal words of this war! Too 
late in moving here! Too late in mov- 
ing there! Too late in coming to this 
decision! Too late in starting with en- 


terprises! Too late in p g! In this 
war the footsteps of the Allied forces 
have been dogged by the mocking 
spectre of “Too late.”” 


N these words did David Lloyd 

George, ‘Britain's famed states- 

man, sum up Allied errors during 
the First World War. It is admitted 
that thousands of brave men were 
sacrificed during 1914-1918 because 
of a lack of teamwork between Brit- 
ish and French generals. Some ex- 
perts believe” the war could have 
been won by 1916 if the nations 
fighting Germany had worked to- 
gether more carefully. 

From August, 1914, to April 3, 
1918, Britain and France, and their 
allies, each ran their own wars be- 
hind their various battle fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy, and Russia. 
But the Central Powers (Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key) put their forces under the di- 
rection of the German High Com- 
mand. And the German High Com- 


mand was able to out-guess the Al- - 


lies and move more.swiftly. 
Only in the spring of 1918, when 
the Germans were sweeping through 


France, did the British, French, and. 


American commanders seek to im- 
prove their teamwork. On April 3, 
1918, the command of all Allied 


forces was given to the French Gen- — 


eral, Ferdinand Foch. And things 
began to happen immediately. Well- 
planned blows by Allied forces 
knocked Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and, finally, Germany out of 
the war in a few months, 

Today, the war which began in 
Septem 1989, has become a Sec- 
ond World War—a conflict involving 
37 nations. And it promises to be a 
more terrible conflict than the First 


Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt Plan to 


Improve Teamwork of Allies 


World War. Will the nations fighting 


Germany, Japan, and Italy today be 
able to avoid the errors of 1914 
1918? Will we avoid the “mocking 
spectre of “Too late.’”? 


Again, ‘’Too Late” 

In 1940 the British and French 
were “too late” to stop the German 
invasion of Norway. They were “too 
late” in preparing for the German 
smash .through Belgium and Hol- 
land, which knocked France out of 
the war in June, 1940. 

When Britain faced the Nazis 
alone after the fall of France, she 
gave the world an example of what 
courage and teamwork can do. Nazi 
bombers were unable to pound the 
British Isles into submission. The 
British were “late” in preparing for 
an “all out” air war. But, for once, 
they were not “too late” to hurl back 
the Nazi bombers. 





SECOND WORLD WAR LINE-UP 

Nations af war with whole Axis: Aus 
tralia, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Canada, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Free 
France; Great Britain, Guatemala, Hor- 
duras, Haiti; The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Poland, Panama, South. 
Africa, United. States. 

Nations at war with Germany and Italy: 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Luxem- 
burg, Norway, Soviet Russia, Yugoslavia. 

Nation at war with Japan: Bolivia. 

Mations at war with Allies: Bulgaria, 

ig, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Manchukuo, Rumania, Slovakia. 

Nations at war with Soviet Russia: Fin- 
dand, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Rumania. 

Neutral: Argentina, Eire, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 

Neutral but pro-United States: Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Para- 
gvay, Peru, Venezuela, Uruguay. 











But when Hitler turned on Russia 
in June, 1941, there were signs of a 
lack of teamwork in the anti-Hitler 
camp. Critics in Britain felt that 
British generals were “too late” in 
giving help to the Russians. They 
wanted Britain to open a second 
front by an invasion of Europe. But 
the generals said they did not have 
the guns, tanks, and planes to under- 


“take such a difficult campaign. 


The British did open a second 
front by striking at Axis forces in 
Libya. This drive forced the Ger- 
mans to withdraw planes from Rus- 
sia. But some observers said too 
much attention was being paid to 
Libya, and not enough to preparing 
for trouble with Japan in the Far 
East. 

When war came suddenly to. the 
United States on December 7, 1941, 
the U. S. Navy was “too late” to 
block Japan’s crippling blow at the 
Pearl Harbor naval base in ‘Hawaii. 
Hard blows also were aimed at 
American forces in the Philippines, 
Guam and Wake (which have 
fallen), and Midway. 

The British were “too late” in 
sending airplane reinforcements to 
the Far East. The Japanese won con- 
trol of the air, and their bombers 
blasted the British forces at Hong 
Kong, off the South China coast. In 
two weeks’ time the Hong Kong de- 


» fenders. were hopelessly surrounded, 


and were forced to surrender after 
the Japanese had cut them off from 
water supplies. British commanders 
were “too late” in supplying airplane 
protection for the battleship Prince 
of Wales (35,000 tons), and the bat- 
tle cruiser Repulse (32,000 tons). 
Japanese torpedo bombers caught 
these two warships off the coast of 
Malaya, and sent them to the bot- 
tom. This setback seriously crippled 
Britain’s Far East Fleet, and gave 
Japan naval control of the Chi 
Sea. 
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Japan’s lightning blows put the 
United States and Britain on the defen- 
sive in the Far East. They are part of 
the German-Japanese-Italian plan for 
victory which is being drawn up by 
Hitler. He hopes that Japanese. attacks 
will prevent the United States from 
helping Britain, Russia, and China, 
while the Axis picks these nations off 
one by one. 

The Allies can block Hitler's aes 
for victory only by drawing up their 
own “master plan” for fighting a world- 
wide war against the Axis. 

Last week there were encouraging 
signs that the Allies would not be “too 
late” in drawing up a “master plan” 
for victory. Prime Minister Churchill 
of Britain met President Roosevelt in 
Washington to make plans for a “knock- 
out” blow at the Axis. Allied councils 
will probably be set up to see that 
Allied men, guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships are sent where they will do the 
most good. 

Plans will be made to: Stand on the 
defensive at present and keep Germany 
and Japan encircled and separated from 
each other. In the meantime American 
defense industries will be producing 
the huge numbers of guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships needed for an “all 
out” attack on the Axis. Military ex- 
perts believe it will be 1943 before the 
Allies will be strong enough to launch 
this “all out” attack. Until then the 
Allies must hang on grimly to these 
defense positions: 

1. The Philippines. These Islands 
are the best base we have for strikin 
at Japan. American submarines an 
bombers based there can raid Japanese 





Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt discuss Allied plans. 
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shipping and cut off her industries from 
supplies. Japan’s attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was designed to keep the powerful 
U. S. Pacific Fleet from aiding the ‘Phil- 
i, This attack undoubtedly has 
delayed the sending of aid to these 
Islands. And since the Philippines are 
nearly 7,000 miles from San Francisco, 
U. S. reinforcements may not arrive in 
time to save the Islands. 

2. The defense of ‘Singapore. This 
powerful British naval ont air base at 
the tip of the Malay Peninsula is the 
key to Allied defenses in the Far East. 
If it falls the Japanese will have the 
upper hand. They can then cut the 
Burma Road, China’s “life line” for 
supplies from America. 

e fall of Singapore also would 
open the way for a Japanese attack on 
the Dutch East Indies, a rich store- 
house of oil, tin, and rubber. Seizure 
of these supplies would wreck Allied 
chances of crippling Japan’s war indus- 
tries by a naval blockade. And it would 
cut-off American supplies of rubber and 
tin. In other words, the fighting in the 
steaming jungles of Malaya, north of 
Singapree, is. as important to the 
United States as to Britain. Ninety-three 

r cent of our raw rubber comes from 
Malaya and the East Indies. Already, 
the Government has drastically cut the 
sale of automobile tires. 

8. Japan must be blockaded and 
bombed. Our submarines already have 
sunk several Japanese merchant vessels 
and troopships. And our speedy air- 

lane carriers, which can carry 75 to 
100 bombers, should be able to get near 
enough to the Japanese coast to turn 
loose their airplanes for destructive 
raids. 





4, Russia's cooperation ‘must be 
gained. Russian bases in Siberia, such 
as Vladivostok, are only three hours 
flying time from Japan’s cities. If Russia 
cooperates we could fly bombergnto 
Vladivostok by way of Dutch Harbor, 
the Aleutian Islands, and Kamchatka. 
Russia, however, hesitates to fight 
Japan at this time. The Russians have 
scored brilliant victories over the Nazis, 
and they are determined to a Ger- 
many to the finish. But they have lost 
many men and much material. In addi- 
tion, they realize that aid from America 
will be cut down because the United 
States needs more airplanes in the Far 
East, and may not gen to spare ships 
for sending other equipment to Russia. 


Hitler’s Next Move 

We may be disappointed in Russia’s 
failure to immediately declare war on 
Japan. But there is reason to believe 
she will come in later. Meanwhile, it is 
important for America to send all sup- 
plies that can be spared to Russia and 
Britain. These nations must hold the 
following defense lines: 

5. The Russian front. If Russia gets 
more supplies from us she can keep u 
her counter-attacks and prevent Hitler 
from taking it easy on this front during 
the cold winter months, These Russian 
attacks may keep Hitlez from with- 
drawing troops for an attempted inva- 
sion of Britain, a smash through Spain, 
or an invasion of Turkey. 

6. Britain must be protected. The 
factories and people of England must 
receive supplies from America. And her 
fighting men must get the guns, tanks, 
and planes needed to block any invasion 
attempt by Hitler. 


. America’s Job 

Before this long war is over, experts 
believe fog eH soldiers, ma- 
rines, and aviators will be fighting in: 
1. Africa. To safeguard the Suez Canal, 
and perhaps capture and hold Dakar; 2. 
Philippines. To reinforce the. army of 
General Douglas MacArthur.’ Here, 
again, we may be “too late” since it 

es several weeks to send ships across 
the Pacific; 8. China. The Burma Road 
must be protected from Japanese bomb- 
ers. Already, a volunteer force of Ameri- 


can aviators is busy ding China’s 
“life line”; 4. En . Troops will be 
needed to against an invasion 


attempt, and operate bombers in raids 
over ; 5. Iceland. Our forces 
on this Island can protect the Atlantic 
shipping lanes from Nazi submarines. 
They also can keep the Nazis from seiz- 
ing Iceland for use as a submarine or 
airplane base; 6. And, of course, when 
the Allies are ready for an “all out” at- 
tack on German-occupied E , SEV- 
eral million American men, aa thous- 
ands of tanks and airplanes, will prob- 
ably be used. 
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Better Prepared for War Than at Any Time in 
Our History We Will Not Lose if We Use Our 
Enormous Resources Wisely Against Axis Powers 


the United States been more 

solidly united in support of 
war. The Japanese surprise attack 
gave the American people a slogan: 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” And it 
also gave them unity. In every other 
war this nation has fought there has 
been outspoken, and sometimes vio- 
lent opposition from many people. 
Today, only pacifists who oppose all 
wars have refused to approve the 
war against the Axis. 

During the American Revolution 
no less than one-third of the people 
were loyal to England. In several 
states the loyalists (or Tories) out- 
numbered the supporters of inde- 
pendence. 

In the War of 1812 the New Eng- 
land states refused to supply troops 
or money for what they called “Mr. 
Madisons War.” Representatives 
from New England states met in the 
Hartford Convention to discuss plans 
for withdrawing from the Union. But 
word of General Andrew ‘Jackson's 
brilliant victory at New Orleans— 
which was fought two weeks after 
the treaty of peace had been signed 
in Europe—cooled off the angry New 
Englanders. 

During the Mexican War the na- 
tion was divided over the slave ques- 
tion. Many Northerners had-opposed 
the annexation of Texas, which. had 
won its independence from Mexico. 
And they opposed the conflict with 
Mexico that followed, because it 
would add new slave territory to the 
United States. 

The War Between the States split 
the nation into warring camps. There 
was far from united a ig for the 
Union cause even in the Northern 
States, Many border states refused 
to send troops. There was violent 
resistance to the draft all over the 
country. During the NewYork draft 
riots in 1868, mobs took control of 
the city for several days. 

The sinking of the U.S.S. Maine 
at Havana, Cuba, in 1898, gave the 


Ny ite before in its history has 








A UNITED NATION AT WAR 
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nation a rallying cry— 
“Remember the Raine” 
—during the Spanish- 
American War. But the 
war was bitterly de- 
nounced by American 
anti-imperialists (those 
who opposed the an- 
nexation of more terri- 
tory by the United 
States). 


1917 vs. 1941 


In 1917, six Senators 
and 50 members of the 
House of Representa- 
tives voted against the 
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declaration war on 
Germany. Man le 
shaninadlants the ‘eles opposed 
American intervention. “It is doubt- 
ful,” writes J. Nelson Tuck of the 
New York World-Telegram, “that a 
clear majority,of the people favored 
a declaration of war . . .” Thousands 
of men evaded the draft. Fifteen 
months after the first registration, 
474,861 “draft dodgers” had been 
reported; 67,838 men had been ar- 
rested and sent to camp or prison; 
and still there were 295,184 cases on 
the books for the F.B.I. to investi- 
gate, and take action. 


Compare 1917 ‘with 1941. Only 
one member of Congress opposed 
the declaration of war on Japan. The 
declaration of war on Germany and 
Italy was unanimously. 
The bitterest “isolationist” leaders 
promptly supported the war on the 


' Axis. Volunteers swamped the Army, 


Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard recruiting offices in many 
cities. Applications for service in the 
Army broke all records. In fact, even 
though the peacetime draft was op- 

by many as “unnecessary,” the 
record for the first 10 months of 
selective service is much better than 
that of the 1917 draft. Between Oc- 
tober, 1940, and July, 1941, there 
were 20,600 complaints of violation 
of the selective service laws, There 


The Challenge to America 


were 226 individuals convicted, and 
865 were awaiting trial. Talk about 
bad morale in the Army was silenced 
by Japanese bombs on December 7, 
1941. 


Other comparisons with 1917 
show that the United States is far 
better —— for the long, bloody 
war ahead than it has ever been in 
its history. , 

The Army in 1917 had only 200,- 
000 men. And one-third of them 
were National Guardsmen on active 
duty temporarily because of trouble 
on the Mexican border. Today, the 
Army has nearly 1,800,000 officers 
and men. in the short time since the 
first men were called up by the 
Selective Service Act, the Army has 


_ developed many well-trained divi- 


sions. It probably does not have a 
third of the guns, tanks, and other 
equipment needed, because ~time 
had to be spent organizing our de- 
fense industries. But the Army has 
on hand many well-armed units. 
Within the Army are five divisions 
comprising the Armored Force. It is 
com of tanks and-experts in 
cone, them. There me ack 
troops in two divisions where all 
men and weapons ride in completely 
motorized equipment. We have 
strong forces of the Army or Marines 
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at Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda and the Caribbean Islands, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Panama. 

Congress’ approval of a bill broaden- 
ing the age limits for selective service 
to men between 20 and 44 will greatly 
expand the Army. It may total 3,000,- 
000 men or it may be twice that size 
before the war is over. There is every 
indication, however, that the authorities 
will go slow in drafting men: under 21 
or over 35. 


The Industrial Front 


Officials are anxious to make sure 
that the drafting of men for the Army 
does not take workers who are needed 
in defense industries and on the farms. 
It is plain that the easiest Army neces- 
sity to get is men. Soldiers can be 
drilled and trained much faster today 
than industry can produce weapons to 
arm them. Each soldier in the Army 
requires 16 workers at home to supply 
him with necessary equipment. 

In 1917 the Navy had only about 
60,000 men. It now has 311,861. Ship 
for ship the Navy’s force of 16 battle- 
ships, seven aircraft carriers, 37 
cruisers, 170 destroyers, and 113° sub- 
marines is second to none. Figures on 
our Navy in July, 1917, show that it 
had only 52 destroyers, and 44 sub- 
marines. 

Airplanes played only a minor part 
in the First World War. And all the 
airplanes used by American aviators 
were produced by British and French 
factories. Today, our aviation forces are 
powerful, and they are growing more 
powerful each month. The Navy has 
nearly 5,000 modern fighting and 
bombing planes on hand. In a short 
time this force will total 15,000 planes. 
The Army has over 3,600 fighting, 
bombing and observation planes. 

In fact, our aviation plants are one 
section of American war industry that 


is in an excellent . More than 
2,000 military planes were produced in 
December. The present production-rate 
of 25,000 planes per year will be in- 
creased to at least 50,000 before the 
end of 1942. Our aviation industry is 
definitely forging ahead of the Axis in , 
this race for air supremacy. 

Other war industries are making ex- 
cellent progress, considering the fact 
that our defense effort did not get un- 
der way until June 1, 1940. A oe am 
of about seventy billion dollars has 
laid down and approved by Congress. 

Tank production in 1940 was prac- 
tically zero. Now, however, five com- 
pom are making more than 60 of the 

8-ton medium tanks a month, and two 
more are ready to start production. 
Scores of 13-ton light tanks have seen 
service during the British drive in 
Libya. These American tanks are said: 
to be superior to heavier Axis tanks. 

The production of Garand rifles and 
machines is satisfactory. Ammunition 
—— is starting to get under way. 

illery production, asta anti- 
aircraft , is very unsatisfactory. 
Officials last week put anti-aircraft guns 
first on the list of weapons to be turned 
out by our arms factories. 

Production of naval vessels is ahead 
of schedule. On November 1, the Navy 
had in the shipbuilding yards seven 
battleships, 11 aircraft carriers, 54 
cruisers, 192 destroyers, and 73 sub- 
marines. The production of merchant 
ships, badly needed to keep our forces, 
and those of our Allies, supplied durin: 
this world-wide war is going full oat 


“All Out’ Production 


This “all out” war effort is going to 
be felt by everyone. Today, it is a case 
of “first things first.” And since war 
supplies come first, all other peacetime 
activities will be sharply limited. The 
automobile industry, the washing ma- 
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chine industry, the refrigerator indus- 
try, the cutlery industry, and others 
producing peacetime goods, are bein 
switched over to the production o' 
guns, tanks, and airplane parts. 

Many other products that civilians 
will go without in 1942 were not in 
existence in 1917. Production of refrig- 
erators, ranges, washing machines, 
radios, steel furniture, and other items 
which use scarce metals, will be dras- 
tically cut. Very few of these were 
used in 1917, and it was not until the 

ring of 1918 that a 50 per cent cut in 
electrical goods, stoves, and metal beds 
was ordered. 

These comparisons with 1917 serve 
to show the big job facing the United 
States. The First World War was a 
terrible and costly conflict. But the 
present struggle with the Axis will be 
much more.costly in men, money, and 
machines. 

What will the war cost the United 
States in dollars and cents? Experts say 
any estimate now is really only a 
“guesstimate.” At the end of the First 
World War our debt of 26 billion dol- 
lars was regarded as “frightful.” Today, 
the experts say the debt may reach 150 
billion. At the present time the debt is 
above 56 billion, or $423 for every 

rson in the nation. With a-debt of 
150 billion the debt person would 
rise to about $1,125. 


Good News — 


No matter what the war costs us, it is 
plain that it would cost more if we lost 
it. And it appears that we will not lose 
the war“if we make use of all the ad- 
vantages we and our Allies have. For 
instance, the United States produces 70 
cent of all the oil produced in the 
world, 60 per cent of all the wheat and 
cotton, 50 per cent of all the r 
and pig iron. The Axis produces about 
as many potatoes per year as the Allies; 
but the Allies control far more fats and 
proteins. But, let us conclude with a 
word of warning. 

“We ry ot the — warns the 
New York Daily News, “ ugging one 
another over the ending of the isolation. 
intervention dispute, yelling ‘I am an 
American!’ on occasions, and rallin 
our proteins and sugar into meat balls an 
gum drops and throwing them at Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini. 

“We've got to work like mules, pay 
undreamed-of taxes, train millions of men 
to ag tort ~ various armed services, _ 

eat ; our Na 
4 fast as we pt rape ea to the 

of heavy losses. 

“But we are entering the war as a fresh 
and husky nation, while all three of the 
Axis powers have lost much blood and 
money and war enthusiasm. . . . If we 
stick to the job, and make rein enormous 
superiority in resources i to 
oh the was. it be hae to. tew Rane are 
can lose.” ots 
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THE LAST BEST 


HIS war has come upon us suddenly, 
but $9 ga anddan thing. $5 Walanc 
event, unexpected or . Its 
roots go-back not merely two years, to 
the assault on Poland, or three, to the 
“Pact” of Munich; not merely a decade 
to the, Japanese invasion of Manchukuo, 
or even two decades, to the Treaty of 
Versailles. They go back to the very 
beginnings of modern history —to the 
clash between different philosophies of 
government, the conflict ews differ- 
ent ways of life. 
What are those different. philosophies 
of government? One is that which we 
associate, and rightly, with English and 
American history — though its origins, 
too, go deep into the past. This is the 
principle that men make government, 
that government derives its authority 
from the consent of the governed, that 
government exists to advance the wel- 
fare and the happiness of men, to pro- 
tect their rights and their liberties. The 
other philosophy we associate, tod’.,, 
with totalitarian states, though it, 
toc, has its roots deep in the past of 
European history. It is the doctrine that 
the State is all-important, that it is the 
duty of man to enhance the er and 
the glory of the State, that the rights 
and liberties and happiness of individu- 
als are as nothing compared with the 
interests of the State. one philoso- 
phy is based on a sense of human dig- 
nity and indivfdual worth, the other on 
the sense of the might of the State. 
For this, ultimately, is what is-at stake 
in the present war: the preservation of 
our way of-life. We are fighting, to be 
sure, for the defense of our territory 
against unprovoked aggression. We are 
fighting for economic security. We are 
fighting for the very life of: our nation. 
But we are fighting, too, for something 
bigger than these, for something that 
concerns more than America, something 
that concerns all the peoples of the 
earth. We are fighting for ourselves, for 
our generation, but we are fighting too 


for the past-and for the future, for all . 


that we have been and all that we shall 
be, for our heritage: from the past and 
our legacy to the future. We are fightin 

to preserve the kind of world in which 
Americans can live, to create the kind 
of world in which peace-loving demo- 
cratic peoples everywhere can live. 

This is no task which has come new! 
upon us. It is, rather, one with whic 
we have long been familiar. America 
has always been, in the words of Turgot, 
“the hope of the human race.” Jefferson 
spoke of this nation as “the world’s best 
hope.” Lincoln called it “the last, best 
hope of earth.” Poets and <tatesmen 
alike have reminded us. generation after 
generation that: 


America Fights Not Only 
for Existence, ‘But 
for the Rights of Men 
and a Better Peace 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


With thee Time voyages in trust, the’ an- 
tecedent nations sink or swim with thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, 
heroes, epics, wars, thou bear’st the other 
continents; 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine the destina- 

tion-port triumphant . . 

In our history, in_our way of life, we 
have always been expected to fulfill their 
destiny. It is just a quarter of a century 
ago, now, since we were last called upon 
to vindicate it in battle. And what Presi- 
dent Wilson said then is still appropri- 
ate today: , 


“There are, it_may be, many months of 


fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of 
fearful thing to lead this great 

ple into war, into the most terrible and 
Seioud of all wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right 
is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts, — for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own Govern- 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free. To such a 
task we can dedicate ovr lives and our for- 


us, It is a 


‘tunes, everything that we are and every- 


thing that we have, with the pride of those 
who. know that the day has come when 
America is ene to spend her blood 
and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. 

“God helping her. she can do no other.” 


So in the months to come, as we 
grapple with our enemies in the East 
and to the West, we must never lose 
sight of the ultimate stakes of battle. We 
are to win this war, as we won 


the war. But we must do more than 
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defeat the enemy. We must win the 
peace, too, and that means that we must 
conquer over certain elements and ten- 
dencies within ourselves. We must fight, 
if we can, without vindictiveness and 
without brutality. We must fight for de- 
mocracy without resort to undemocratic 
me s here at home; for national ex- 
istence without destroying the unity of 
classes and of sections i at home. We 
must fight the forces of greed that would 
profit by this war, the forces of partisan- 
ship that would play politics with the 
war, the forces of cynicism that chal- 
lenge the purposes and the objectives of 
the war. 

We must keep our attention fastened, 
in short, upon two sets of essentials, One 
set of essentials has to do with military 

\and\naval victory. The other has to do 
with the use to which we intend to put 
that victory. We must see to it that the 
nation emerges from this war strong 
morally and spiritually We must see to 
it that democracy can fight and survive 
a war, that liberty can live through a 
war. We must see to it that a nation 
strong enough to win is strong enough 
to establish a just and lasting peace. 

This means, above all, that. we must 
abandon that isolationism which brought 
us so close to destruction. And | refer 
not only to political isolation, but to eco 
nomic and social, cultural and moral 
isolation. We must recover that sense, 
which we for a short, time lost, that we 
are a part of the world community — we, 
particularly. For we are the heir to the 
ages and to all the peoples. Ours is a 
world culture, our nation a social melt- 
ing pot. Nature has cast us for a great 
role, for the leading role, in the history 
of this century. If we are to assume that 
leadership we must prepare for it — pre- 
pare for it soeveiachgseally as well as 
politically. We are ready, now, to play 
the leading role in fighting for the demo- 
cratic against the totalitarian way of life. 
We must get ready to play the leading 
role in constructing, after the war, a 
world order aan upon democratic 
rather than totalitarian principles. We 
must get ready to create a lasting peace. 
For, as President Roosevelt has recently 
reminded us: 


“It cannot be a real peace if it fails to 
recognize brotherhood. It cannot be a last- 
ing peace if the fruit of it is oppression. 
or starvation, or cruelty, or human life 
dominated by armed camps. It cannot be a 
sound peace if smal] nations must live in 
fear of powerful neighbors. It cannot be a 
moral peace if freedom from invasion is 
sold for tribute. It cannot be an intelligent 

ce if it denies free passage to that 

owledge of those ideals which permit 
men to find common ground. It cannot be a 
righteous peace if worship of God is 
denied.” 
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(&Corrected for known losses vp to Dec. 12, 1941) 
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sere CAPITAL SHIPS CRUISERS CARRIERS DESTROYERS SUBMARINES 
€ my BUTY a aes ar eat ? 45-50 130-160 
~ MM BUILDING 2 6 1 ? ? 
P TOTAL 5 15 2 "45-50? 130-160 
) iG BUILT 5? as 16 “ 90-105? 80-85 
ze. "ME sunpinc 2 14 Sacto 12? 15-18 
aa - TOTAL PR ict 30 ish . 102-117? 95-100 . 
ale BUILT 10? > 44-46 7-9 126 69-70 

|e. BUILDING 4-8** 10? ? 10-15? 7-10? 
gee: TOTAL 14-18 54-56? 7-9? 135-141? 76-80? 





(*Corrected for known losses up to Dec. 12, 1941.) 


The remnants of the French Navy, controlled by the Vichy Government, but which seem likely sooner or later to 
fall into the hands of the Axis, at least in part, include: 3 capital ships; 14 cruisers, 1 aircraft carrier, 52 destroyérs, 60 
submarines. 


en 4 “pocket banteships,” some of which may be in service, 
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WEATHER GOES TO WAR pein 


% ewe is one generalissimo whom 
all belligerents take orders from, 
General Mud.” This retort by a French 
general during World War I neatly 
sums up the relationship between war 
and weather. 

Weather has often decided battles. 


" When the Spanish Armada was knocked 


out in 1588, weather was an English 
ally. Sudden storms and gales scattered 
the enemy ships and made them easy 
pickings for the English. Two generals, 
January and February, routed Napo- 
éon’s Grand Army in Russia. In 1815, 
at Waterloo, rain mired French artillery, 
knocked the Little Corporal’s plans into 
a cocked hat, and swung the tide of bat- 
tle. During World War I, a ‘French 
weather man blundered in a forecast. 
Halfway through a gas attack the wind 
shifted, blew the gas back. The attack 
backfired into a retreat. 

The Germans attacked Poland during 
the month of September. They knew 
that the dry clear weather to come 
would permit mechanized equipment to 





roar over terrain that had no paved 
roads. The Norwegian invasion was 
timed for a period of foggy weather. 
German troop transports were hidden 
from tke British. The Germans broke 
through the Maginot line at Colmar by 
timing their attack for a rainy day. Ob- 
servation from the French side was poor. 
The weather shielded the jumpoff. 

Weather reports are vital information. 
Our Government has censored their 
publication and radio broadcasting: An 
enemy is willing to pay heavily for this 
data. One of the functions of parachute 
troops is to radio back weather reports. 

Modern weather forecasting is based 
on the theory of cold and warm air 
masses; a theory developed by two Nor- 
wegian meteorologists, Vilhelm Bjerknes 
and his son Jakob. 

Essentially, here 1s how “air mass 
analysis” works. Cold, dry air masses 
sweep down from the polar regions, 
moving in a southwesterly direction. 
Masses of warm, moist air move up from 
the tropics in a northeasterly direction. 





A. MAPS AND CHARTS 
Circle the T if the statement is true, 

F if it is false. 

1. T F The distance from London 
to San Francisco is greater 
than the distance from San 
Francisco to Tokyo. 

From San Francisco to Ha- 
waii is farther than from 
Hawaii to Tokyo. 

Manila is nearer to Singapore 
than to Tokyo. 

. T F Over 90% of our raw rub- 
ber comes from Malaya and 
the East Indies. 

. T F The Philippines are the key 
to British and American de- 
fenses in the Far East. 


anese city in the north. 








. T F The U. S. has three times as 
many destroyers now as we 
had in 1917. 


. T F Germany has more men 
under arms than the United 
States and Britain both. 

9. T F Germany has more combat 
planes = the United States 
and Britain combined. 

10. T F The American navy is larger 
than the Japanese navy in all 
categories. 

11. T F The United States has more 
capital ships than any other 
nation. 

12. T F The building program of the 
U. S. navy is the greatest of 
any of the warring powers. 








What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


. T F Vladivostok is the main Jap- 


B. ATTITUDE INDICATOR ON 
AMERICA AND THE WAR 


Circle the A if you agree with the 
statement, D if you disagree. —~ 
1. A D The United States should 
fight until the Axis is de- 
feated. 

. A D After the war, the United 
States should go completely 
isolationist. 

. A D The disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor showed that democracy 
is inefficient. 

. AD The Japanese government 
really wants peace, but 
thinks it has to fight for it.’ 
To fight the war with other 
democracies, we should 
have a single High Com- 
mand, even if it is British. 
When the war is over, 
Japan, Germany and Italy 
should be completely 
crushed. 

If we think there are Axis 
agents in any South Ameri- 
can ~ countries, we shouid 
take over the country, re- 
gardless of its wishes. 

We should preserve our Bill 
of Rights both during the 
war and after the war. 

In the peace which follows 
this war, we should hope 
to extend the four freedoms 
to the Axis countries, too. 

. A D We should send an AEF to 
any country where there is 
a chance of defeating the 
Axis. 











masses travel, and their rates of speed, 
we are able to predict the weather that 
will prevail in the areas where they will 
meet and mix. At that point the moisture 
content of the warm air is precipitated 
as rain, clouds, or fog. 

We can also determine the types of 
clouds that will form. This information is 
important for aerial operations. ‘Low, 
dense, es clouds hide ground 
objectives. High, scattered clouds per- 
mit attacking planes to see their targets. 

Weather fronts also tend to move 
from west to east—hence the importance 
of weather stations in the Pacific in case 
of Japanese air attack. And a kfiowledge 
of weather conditions on this side of the 
Atlantic enables E to forecast 
weather that may be expected within a 
few days. From stations in Greenland 
and Iceland (see Junior Coast Patrol, 
page 27), the British are able. to fore- 
cast the weather expected to prevail 
over Germany. This information is 
vital in planning air raids. 

A press news radiv broadcast about 
weather, two weeks ago, aided the op- 
eration of enemy submarines off our 
Atlantic coast. The broadcast mentioned 
freezing weather in the Dakotas and a 
temperature of 9 degrees below zero at 
Duluth. These points are remote from 
the Atlantic coast: But they are on the 
weather lane which follows the Cana- 
dian border. 

Cold weather means clear weather. 
And if we can tell how fast that weather 
is traveling along a known lane, we can 
we the kind of weather that 

ill prevail farther on. 

A commander of enemy submarines 
picked up this broadcast, made his cal- 
pomgen and planned for raids against 
our shipping during the approachin 
period of high visibility. = 4 

The officer in command of an Amer- 
ican naval base on the Atlantic coast 
heard the same broadcast, however, and 
made the same deductions. Special pre- 
cautions were taken in patrol work on 
the calculated day and the raids were 


_forestalled. Weather is a military secret. 
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Scenario by Laurence Stallings 





XTERIOR—Grazinc Grounp—Day. 
A bucolic picture of cattle grazing. 
DissoLvE To: Mowciit ASLEEP BE- 
NEATH SHADOW OF TREE. Mowgli 
sprawls beneath a shade-tree. Nearby is 
Rama the Great Herd Bull, lying in a 
wallow. Cur To: Epcr or JUNGLE. Sud- 
denly there is heard racing by the base 
of trees, the sound of running animals. 
From between some trees a proup of 
deer and fawns run helter-skelter, as if 
terror-stricken. They dash through the 
ciearing and into a thicket. Cur: Back 
on Mower BeneaTH Tree. With the 
altertness of an animal, Mowgli sud- 
denly jumps up, fully awakened by the 
noise of the running deer. He listens. . . . 
Cur: Heart or Juncie. The tiger is 
running after the fleeing deer. His roar 
fills the whole screen. Cur: MONKEYS IN 
Trees. Monkeys dart about, chattering 
in terror. WoL¥ IN HEART OF JUNGLE. 
A wolf is awakened from his sleep, looks 
up and howls.. Cur: Brown Bear. 
A big bear listens and howls. . . . Cut: 
FresH ANGLE, BEND OF River. Three 
elephants stop drinking, raise their 
trunks and trumpet wildly. 

Sounp Track Norte: During all these 
animal sounds blending into a crescendo, 
a voice is hazily distinguished as if 
shouting warning: “Shere Khan is back! 













Two of Mowgli’s best friends (his foster mother Raksha the Wolf, and Bagheera the 










o Bees 


Black Panther) help the wolf-boy in tracking down their mutual enemy, Shere-Khan. 


An excerpt from the new United Artists movie 
based on Rudyard Kipling’s immortal stories 


The tiger is back! Be careful! Be care- 
full Be careful, Mowgli-i-i. . . . II!” 

Cur: Back To Mowcu1. Mowgli is 
looking toward the jungle, now fully 
alert to the cries of warning. Like an 
animal, he is smelling the wind, listen- 
ing, etc. He cups his hands to his mouth, 
and cries out to Rama: 

Mowe tt: Up! Up! Dumb one! (then 
to cattle across grazing grounds.) Co-oo- 
00-000 . . . Eee-ee-EEEEEEEEEE!!!: . . 

(Goop SHor Grazinc Grounps— 
Outsme Viutace—Day. As Mowgli’s 
call rings across the scene, blending with 
the curfew horn, little half-naked chil- 
dren leave their games, gather the cat- 
tle, and start home in panic. . . .) 





EWEST of technicolor films is The Jungle 

Book, starring Sabu as Mowgli, the 
wolf-boy, and Mowsgli’s friends, the beasts 
of the jungle. The movie, released through 
United Artists and produced by Alexander 
Korda, is, of course, based on Rudyard 
Kipling’s beloved stories of India. (If you 
want to know more about Kipling, see 
Scholastic, Nov. 17, 1941, p. 22). 

In adapting the story for the screen, Lau- 
rence Stallings has used the device of let- 
ting Buldeo, a beggar and professional 
story-teller in Benares, tell the tale of Mow- 
gli to an English girl, for a handful of silver 
rupees. Buldeo recalls the days of his own 
glory, when he was chief hunter in a little 
settlement on the edge of the great jungle. 

One day when Ruo, father of the child 
Nathoo, is out cutting saplings for a new hut, 
he is killed by Shere-Khan, the Tiger—enemy 
of man and beast. In the resulting confusion 
little Nathoo wanders off into the jungle, 





‘kill him in good time. Nathoo becomes 


and is kidnapped by Raksha, the Wolf, who 
takes him home with her to the wolf pack. 
Shere-Khan follows them to the cave, is 
stood off by the whole wolf clan, and finally 
leaves, vowing to wait for the man-cub and 


known as Mowgli (Little Frog) and is 
adopted by all the beasts of the jungle, 
with whom he grows up. 

* One day, years later, after a wild escape 
from Shere-Khan, Mowgli stumbles across 
the village in the Seeone Hills where he had 
been born. There Messua, his mother, in- 
stinctively guesses that he might be her lost 
child, rescues him from the villagers who 
capture the wild boy and takes him into 
her house. Later she introduces him to Ma- 
hala, Buldeo’s pretty daughter. Mowgli tells 
Mahala of his resolve to kill Shere-Khan and 
buys a dagger, which he calls a “tooth,” 
for the purpose. We take up the story of the 
feud between the boy and the tiger there. 








Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Mowct: The tiger!! . . . The tiger is 
near!! 

(Exrerion VitLaGE Gates — Day. 
Mowgli is flailing Rama with his stick. 
In background the children lash at the 
cattle, and the whole column moves into 
the village.) 

Mowc.1 - (shouting excitedly to 
Rama): Move on. Move! Move! 

(The cattle pour through the gates in 
confusion. Mowgli is leaping in and out 
among the cattle, whipping them and 
shouting.) 

WatcHMAN (shouting at Mowgli): 
You jungle brat! 

(Mowgli pays him no heed, but con- 
tenues lashing at all the cattle and chil- 
dren, herding them within.) 

Mowct1 (to watchman): Shut the 

ates! The tiger is coming!! (more 
Joudly) SHUT THE GATES!!! 

(Mowgli runs to the gates as the cat- 
tle sweep by, and begins to push at 
them. The Watchman rushes to him, 
about to strike the boy, when suddenly 
.... just as the last cow rushes through, 
followed by the last little shouting boy. 

. .The Watchman looks out upon the 
plain, and his jaw drops. . . . EXTERIOR 
Junce Epce. The tiger is moving across 
the plain to the village. Back on 
WatTCHMAN—Day. ) 

Wartcuman (yelling hysterically): 
Tiger!! . . . TI-I-I-GER-R-R! 

(The Watchman seizes his conch-shell 
horn, and begins blowing upon it franti- 
cally, as Mowgli tries to slam the heavy 
_ shut. In background Buldeo is 

lowing his curfew-horn and shouting 
orders. Within the village there is instant 
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pandemonium: Mothers snatch sleeping 
babies — Women at spinning drop their 
looms — The Sweetmeat Seller leaves his 
shop — The Barber is running pellmell 
down the street — The Pundit begins to 
beat the temple drum — Everywhere 
people are leaving their houses and rush- 
ing to the sanctuary of the temple.) 
Cries: Tiger!! TIGER!! — SHERE 


_ KHAN!! TIGER-R-R!!! 


BuLpeo (directing traffic): To the 
temple — All of you! 

(Buldeo looks over his shoulder to 
see how much time he has himself be- 
fore he must bolt into the temple for 
safety. Meanwhile, Mowgli, alone, 
drives the cattle toward the byres, shout- 
ing amidst the turmoil and dust. Sud- 
denly, towards him from out of the 
panic-stricken crowd rushes Messua.) 

Messua (imploring): To the temple, 
Little Frog! Let the cattle go!! 

Mowe 1 (shouting back assurance): 
Not I. . I have my tooth! 

(Mowgli lashes at his mother wildly. 
(ver his voice suddenly comes the loud, 
‘inging scream of the Watchman, and 
the roar of Shere Khan. As Mowgli turns. 

. CrosE Up Watcuman’s FAce, 
SCREAMING — Day As the Watchman’s 
face distorts with stark terror, it is 
blotted from view by the great yellow 
striped bulk of the tiger ere him 
down and running away with his 
quarry. MEssua AND Mowc.1 — Day. 

Messua: Mowgli!! .. Mowgli-i-i!!! 

(But Mowgli runs by the Peepul-tree, 
swudying the scene of the crime, heed- 
less of the confusion around him. He is 
once again a savage animal. He runs to 
the wall; as Messua comes into the 
scene, he leaps to the top. 

Mowct1 (head thrown back): Woo- 
«-0O0OOOOHHHHHI!!! 

(It is a cry of relief to his jungle 








friends. Extensor JUNGLE TREE — Day. 
The wolves answer the relief — cry in 
the same tone. They turn back toward 
the jungle interior. Exterior Com- 
PLETED VILLAGE — Day. MOWGLI ON 
Wai, Messua BeLtow. Messua has 
found Mowgli. She calls up to him, as 
he is about to leap from the wall.) 

Messua: Don’t go, Mowgli! Don’t go. 
.. » He will kill you!! 

Mowstu1 (looking down) : I will bring 
back his yellow hide! 

(Mowgli brandishes the knife and 
leaps out into the darkness — and is 
gone. Messua starts immediately toward 
the wall, crying.) 

Messua: Mowgli . . . Mowgli. . . . 

(Messua gains the top of the wall and 
looks out toward the jungle. She seems 
to be reliving the awful tragedy of the 
past, as again she cries in a broken, 
haunting familiar voice: “Mowgli. . . .”) 

(Suddenly behind Messua_ three 
shadows rise: Buldeo, The Barber and 
the Pundit.) 

Buxpeo: Where is your boy, Messua? 
Where did he go? 

(The Barber and Pundit wait breath- 
lessly for Messua’s answer.) 

Messua (breathlessly, to Buldeo): 
Stop him! He’s gone to kill the tiger! 

Punpit (consoling himself): The 
bragging of a child . . . Dont be im- 
patient, Buldeo . . . He'll be back. . . . 

BarBer (aghast at an idea) : Suppose 
the tiger kills him . . . What a tragedy! 

BuLpEO (groaning): No, we must 
save him . . . we must bring him back! 

Messua (looking at the three men 
with a credulous smile of hope showi 
through her tears): How good you 
are, to comfort me this way. He really 
is a sweet boy . . . I knew you would 
come to love him... 

Bu.peo: Love him? I wish I had a son 
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like him! If he is not back in a short 
time, I'll track him to the ends of the 
earth! (He turns from Méssua, staring 
across the wall.) 

(JuncLe — Nicut. Mowgli moves 
forward carefully, actoss the impene- 
le. Extention Kaa’s Rock — 
Nicut. The boy warily, er drawn, 
moves through jungle and glade, arriv- 
ing at the banks of the Waingunga 
River. The heat of the chase és cooling. 
Mowgli is as to grow cautious. 
Presently he cups his hand, and calls 
into the river.) 

Mowe (softly): Kaa! .. . O, Kaa 
. . . «t We be of one blood — ye and I! 

(Exrertor Kaa’s Rock — Nicur. It 
is Kaa the Rock Snake who now raises 
his head and stares. Into the scene 
splashes Mowgli, who swims to a low 
vat rock and crawls out, gazing up at 
the Python. The impression is one of a 
jungle worshipper seeking advice from 
a god.) 

Kaa (raising head and staring): 
Hmph! ... 

Mowcti: It is I, Kaa . . . Mowgli. 

Kaa (querulously): The Little Frog? 
The one that wat to throw stones at 
me...? 

Mow: I was a cub then, Kaa... . 

Kaa: ... and called me a flat-headed 
earth-worm? 

Mowcu1: Forgive me, for you are a 
wise, old, strong, and most beautiful 
Kaa... 

(Mowgli approaches Kaa. Without 
fear, he moves amongst the great snake’s 
coils. Kaa winds about him until their 


heads meet.) 
Kaa (preening indulgently): True. I 
am beautiful. What is in your stomach, 


Manling, that ye breathe so hard? 

Mowe 1 (simply): Now that I am 
a man, and havea tooth. ... (shows Kaa 
his knife) I wish to pull the whiskers of 
Death. 

Kaa (grunting): The Striped One? 

Mowsct! (astonished): You know all 
things . . . 

Kaa (grunting): I know that Shere 
Khan has killed and eaten, and now 
sleeps by the bamboo . ... Tabaqui the 
Jackal told me so before he passed 
Gh... 

Mowct (breathlessly): Tabaqui? 

Kaa (disdainfully): Ye-es . . . sss. sss 

.. (Kaa turns his head to survey a large 
lump in the middle of his long sinuous 
body) Y-es . . . yes, indeed .. . 

Mowc 1 (pleading): How may I slay 
his master, Kaa? 

Kaa: He'd kill you with a blow. (be- 
gins to uncoil from the rock) Let us go 
upstream . .. 

(Exrenton Kaa’s Rocx. Kaa AND 


In another episode in the movie, Mowgli 
defends Mahala from the ancient White 
Cobra, set to guard the Royal Treasure 
in the Lost City which they discovered. 
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Kaa, the great Rock Snake (and one of 
Kipling’s best loved characters) imparts 
the wisdom of the jungle to the man- 
cub as the two swim down the river. 


Mowc.i SwIMMING IN RiveR — NIGHT. 
The boy lies upon Kaa’s back like a man 


upon a surfboard. His head is near the - 


serpent’s neck, The water is smooth and 
unruffled at this point. Kaa talks as he 
swims, CAMERA EMPHASIS ON MOWGLI 
LISTENING. ) 

Kaa (dreamily): Mowgli the Frog 
you were when you first came among us. 
Then you were Mowgli the Ape. And 
now, with your tooth. you're Mowgli 
the Man. You will need man’s cunning 
for the Striped One does not fear man 
.. . What says the Law of the Jungle? 

Mowe. (quickly): Each to his own 
fear. 

Kaa: And what does Shere Khan 
fear? 

Mowatt: I know not! 

(ExreriIon HEART OF JUNGLE — 
Nicut. Kaa and Mow li are swimming. 
ExTERIOR BeE-Rock Jump — NIGHT. 
They swim to a ledge above the cur- 
rent. Mowgli recoils from the sight he 
finds there. Skeletons of a buck and 
other animals are picked clean and 
bleached.) 


Kaa (surveying the skeletons - 


gravely): Look . . . these came beyond 
their deadline; they broke the law . . . 
(looks upward) . . . and the Little Peo- 
ple killed them. 

Mowset1 (staring) The Little Peo- 
ple! Shere Khan fears only the Little 
People! But how cae they help me? I 
cannot speak their buzzing tongue. 

(Camera Pans to bee-rocks above 
the river. Crry oF THE BEES — Moon- 
LicHT. Billions of bees, hanging u 
one another, sleep in he meclichh 
They infest rocks with black velvet cur- 


Matching wits with Shere-Khan, Mowgli 
leads his enemy to the sleeping bees. 


tains of bees. They swing from trees in 
lumps and festoons. They boom with 
angry wings over chasms of dripping 
honey. The scene vibrates with the beat 
of the wings. ExTerion Brr-Rock 
Jump. Kaa & Mower — Nicxr.) 

Mowet (clinging to Kaa): They 
would sting me to death... 


Kaa (wisely): Yes, the Little People - 


do not fear you, Manling. 

Mowci (desperately): What do 
they fear, Kaa? 

Kaa: Neither bird nor beast . . . They 
fear only a little green weed; they hate 
the smell of it. 

Mowctt: Aye! Garlic . . . Wild garlic!! 
Wish me good hunting, O wise beauti- 
ful and strong old Kaa! ° 

Kaa: Good hunting, wolf-boy! 

(As Mowgli swims down-stream. Ex- 
TERIOR TIGER TREE IN JUNGLE — NIGHT. 
The tiger sleeps hard at the base of 
a tree. A bie switch drops nearby. 
Shere Khan continues to sleep. A second 
garlic switch barely misses him. He stirs. 
A third hits him on the ear. He wakes, 
looks around, then looks up into the tree 
and bristles. Instantly he hears Mowgli’s 
voice.) 

Mowcui's Voice: Good morning. 
Shere Khan . . . Did I wake you up? 

(Mowe. in TREE ABOVE SHERE 
Kuan THE TiceR — Nicut. Mowgli is 
perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet above 
the tiger. Mowgli has in his arm a 
bunch of garlic switches and flowers. 

«He has been anointing himself with 
garlic cloves. He throws the mass of 
switches before the tiger's nose. The 
tiger roars and swings upward. Mowgli, 
in the crotch of the tree, draws back 
just enough to miss the tiger's sweepi 
blow with a paw. As the tiger falls 9 
to earth, Mowgli reaches out, and with 
his knife cuts off the end of the tiger's 
tail!) 

Mowsc i (admiring the tail): Atcha! 
What a pretty tail! (leaps to the next 
tree) It 9H rings — just like a tiger’s 


tail! (leaps to next tree) 
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(Shere Khan beneath leaps again and 
roars.) 

Mowcu1 (politely teasing): Did any- 
body lose a tail? (looks down naively) 
Oh, you! . . . You want to have your tail 
again? 

(As Mowgli leaps into the top of a 
huge tree... SEQUENCE OF TIGER- 
Mowc 1 Cuase Series or SHots — Ex- 
TERIOR. JUNGLE — Nicut. As Mowgli 
skips from tree to tree the tiger follows, 
leaping and roaring. Mowgli can 
scarcely be seen. Only his laughter is 
heard. Soon he reaches the last tree on 
the river's edge. MowG.1 IN TREETOP — 
Looxine Out — Nicut. Mowgli still has 
the tiger's tail. From his perch he can 
see the bee-rocks a hundred yards away. 
Lonc Sot BeE-Rock — Mowct's 
ANGLE — Nicut. It is a fearsome sight. 
Over-hanging caverns dripping with 
honey clustered with sleeping bees — 
stretched along the ledge to the gorge of 
the river. Back on Mowct1 — Nicxr. 
Mowgli, with garlic sprays, is anointing 
his feet. Resolution comes over his face. 
He looks down at the roaring, enraged 
Shere Khan.) 

Mowcu1 (somewhat bored): Here, I 
am tired of this game . . . (savagely in- 
sulting) You murdering, yellow, striped 
man-killer! 

(Mowgli throws the tail back into the 
jungle. Shere Khan instinctively rushes 
backward toward the tail. Mowgli in- 
stantly leaps from the tree to the 
ground, and makes a dash for the river. 
Exrerion Bee Crry CHase — SERIES 
oF SHots — Nicut. With surefooted 
grace, the boy dashes across the clumps 
of sleeping bees. He deliberately kicks 
rubbish and rocks into the bee-swarm 
as he runs. Back of him there arises, 
from each footfall, a cloud of bees. And 
into this swarming, droning mass fol- 
lows Shere Khan, roaring in pursuit. 
Mowgli is always ahead of the bees; 
Shere Khan always in the midst of them. 
ExTerion Bee Rock Jump — NicHrt. 
Mowgli reaches the river's edge. The 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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66 MEMBER PEARL 
Ze HARBOR!” admon- 
ishes the commenta- 

tor on the radio before and 
after giving us a brief sum- 
mary of the day’s, the 
hour’s, war news. The 
American people will. 

I remember Pearl Har- 
bor. Not the Pearl Harbor 
that was bombed on that 
terrible Sunday, December 
7, 1941. I remember Pearl 
Harbor the way “it was be- 
fore the Axis was ever 
dreamed up into the night- 
mare it is, in the days when 
Hawaii was a good place 
to grow up in. Lately, with 
each fresh disaster that is 
reported, I’ve been resort- 
ing to atlases, I've been try- 
ing to remember my geog- 
raphy enough to recall ex- 
actly where Thailand hooks on to 
Burma, how close it is from Manila 
to Japan, how too near the Marshall 
Islands are to our American stepping 
stones. But one thing I don’t have to 
look up or refresh my memory about 
is Hawaii. I know. I remember. 


I remember the rice and taro 
patches and the sugar cane fields 
running up to meet the rainbows at 
the head of our valley near Hono- 
lulu; the gentle Hawaiian boys (stu- 
dents at my father’s school) who 
used to serenade us on moonlight 
nights; the sailors with bright red 
hibiscus flowers behind their ears; 
the way mangoes hung among the 
shining leaves—and the way they 
tarcod. I remember the two frogs 
th =: lived under the tap in our tropi- 
cal garden; the large flat stone under 
the date-tree where we always took 
off the shoes and stockings we hated 
so on the way back from Sunday 
school; the sound of the broom on 
the coral walks first thing in the 
morning, the peace and laughter in 
the flower-laden air. And I remem- 
ber that when I was ten, we tried 
living on the Pacific Coast for two 
years, and, like all good kamaainas 
(old-timers), couldn't get back to 
Hawaii fast enough. Not Honolulu 
this time, but Peari Harbor. 

That’s the part I recollect best, be- 


cause I was older then. Weekdays 
(331 words to end of first column) 


By Ernestine Kealoha Taggard 


The two photogenic cocoanut trees on 
the edge of the pond stood against a 
pure sky that had never known bombers. 


we used to catch the 7 o'clock train 
at Pearl City into Honolulu, then 
ride a street car or two across town 
to Punahou—that fine old school that 
has just celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary. Those days were pretty full, 
what with all that travel, but Satur- 
days were ours to do with what we 
wanted. There was lots to choose 
from. 

My brother and I could go swim- 
ming in our front yard—the East 
Loch of Pearl Harbor; or we could 
go crabbing (a piece of string, a 

eavy nail for weight, and a chunk 
of fresh meat for bait—and all the 
crabs we could eat for dinner); we 
could go pes | with our neighbor 
who lived on the other side of the 
ginger hedge and who loved having 
a bunch of kids along to help furl 
sails and to help him enjoy what was 
in the little ice-box on that trim 
sloop. But what we liked to do Dest 
of all was to take our own little flat- 
bottomed row boat across the loch 
to Ford Island. They call it Luke 
Field now, but it was Treasure Island 
to us. We used to scorn our mother’s 
offer of sandwiches and things put 
up in wax paper. We had our own 
ideas about what to take along on a 


(552 words to end of second column) 


voyage of discovery. We 
used to buy tinned 
roast at the Chinese store 


for our main course, only ~ 


we called it pemmican, 
And for dessert we had poi- 
sonous bright pink pa 
crowned with shreds of an- 


cient cocoanut. (There was 


a cocoanut grove near the — 


¥ 


i 


house, bordering the duck- ‘ 4 


pond, but we preferred our _ 


Gocoanut in the more ex- . 
citing advanced stage of 


decay. ) 

After loading the boat 
with these thirst-making 
delicacies and a clumsy 
bottle of water and our 
tools, we'd set out over 


the flashing water. Some- © 


times it was too choppy 

to use our home-made leg- 

o-mutton sail, sometimes 
the wind died down entirely. So 
most often we'd end up by rowing. 
It was a good long row, filled wi 
dangers. True we never saw a shark, 
but that didn’t make. any difference. 
A smart and hungry shark, we rea- 
soned, wouldn’t be foolish enough 
to poke his fin out of the water to let 
us know he was about. Instead he'd 
gather all his friends and relations 
and stick around under water, ready 
for any emergency. _ 

Once on Ford Island, all sharks 
safely eluded, we'd drag the boat up 
on the gravelly shore, away from the 
lapping waves, and dig into our pro- 
visions. We were always hun 
after that row, and the cold mass of 
pemmican, washed down with tepid 
water and topped off with those aw- 
ful cookies were ambrosia and nec- 
tar. Then we'd explore the island. 
There was nothing there then but a 
sugar-cane field—row on row of 
green stalks waving in the trade 
wind and making a whispering 
sound under that blazing blue sky— 
but to us it was a jungle, full of ad- 
venture and peril and inhabited by 
two pirates who lived in the little 
house at the end of the island. We 
knew that the pirates must never 
find us there digging for the treasure 
they had surely buried on the sandy 
shore twenty paces from the old 

(880 words to end of page) 
(Concluded on page 23) 

















SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


A Program for War-Time 


E ARE at war. This brings new 

responsibilities to each of us. 

It behooves each teacher to 
consider, “What can I contribute to 
America in this critical time.” For my- 
self, I adopted a four-point program on 
December 5, 1941. It is still my pro- 
gram on January 5, 1942—but with new 
implications. There are responsibilities 
which I, as a citizen, must assume. My 
responsibilities as a teacher may re- 
quire a somewhat different attack. 
These parts of my program are pre- 
sented to illustrate a necessary step 
which all teachers must take. 

I. We must wake up America. On 
December 6 I laid plans for the use of 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s Nightmare at 
Noon in one of my classes because of 
its apathy toward America’s relation to 
the world situation. On December 8 I 
faced a group of youth who were alert 
to America’s problem. Japanese bombs 
had done what the press, radio and 
classroom had not done. This objective, 
I thought, can be struck from my list. 
But after the first shock it seems that 
many Americans have slipped back into 
their old frame of thought. Some people 
in interior parts of the country comment 
on the “hysteria” of the East and West 
in preparing for air raids and blackouts. 
They express the opinion that we are 
safe behind our oceans; our fleets still 
control our coastal waters. 

Never has America been in such 
danger, and never have such forces 
been marshalled against us. We are in a 
world war, not a Pacific war. It is not a 
freak of history that the war we pushed 
away from our Atlantic coast entered by 
the door of Hawaii. Since 1936 there 
have been but two worlds—ours and 
theirs. When the Pacific war is ended, 
the Atlantic war must be won, and then 
the Battles of Europe and Africa. 

Our Maginot-mindedness, too, must 
be jettisoned at once. If our policy is 
purely defensive, we are lost. The story 
of the last decade tells the fall of coun- 
try after country that was engaged in 
“defense.” The shorter the period of 
defense, the sooner the war will be over. 


As rapidly as possible we must engage - 


in a war of offense directed at any point 
of the Axis where there is a chance of 
success, in accordance with a grand 
strategy planned by the leaders of the 
democracies and enemies of Nazi-Fas- 
cists. This may mean an AEF in Singa- 
pore, Netherlands Indies, Africa or 
South America. And we must support it. 

As a citizen, I may speak for this 
awakening; my citizenship demands it. 
As a teacher, I must bring ‘these view- 
points to the classroom as materials of 
instruction, to be examined and criti- 


cized by my students in the process of 
reaching conclusions of their own 
within the framework of the national 
purpose. 

II. We must protect democracy dur- 
ing the war and the period following it. 
On December 6 I was planning activ- 
ities to make my classes sensitive to the 
contributions of Germans, Italians, and 
Japanese to the world. Students of for- 
eign ancestry were being called names 
and were suspect. By December 8 the 
problem was greatly intensified. As a 
nation of immigrants, we must protect 
and recognize the contributions of our 
Americans who left their home lands to 
be our fellow citizens. They are the 
spiritual heirs of Goethe, Garibaldi, and 
Kagawa. 

A New Jersey court dismissed a case 
against an anti-Semitic rabble-rouser 
with an address on the freedom of 
speech. We must remember that that 
freedom applies to the thought we hate 
as well as the ideas we approve. The 
celebration of December 15 (150th an- 
niversary of the Bill of Rights) should 
be repeated each year until the war is 
over and ‘every month after the war. 
Only in that way can we prevent the 
persecutions which characterized the 
1918-1924 period, with its witch-hunts 
and KKK. 

As a citizen, I must oppose each viola- 
tion of civil liberties as if a colleague 
were involved. As a teacher, I should 
make sure that the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution are used as materials 
of instruction. 

III. We must break the power of 
narrow nationalism to control our for- 
eign relations. It is as sure as can be 
that isolationism will return to the poli- 
tical stage at the end of this war (or 
before) to argue that we can be uncon- 





COMING NEXT WEEK. 
(January 12 Issue) 


For Social Studies 
More maps of the war fronts. 
“Pan-Americana”’: Latin Ameri- 
can Republics line up with U. S. 
Democracy at Work: Hi-Y 
Housing Film, Columbus, Ohio. 
“Learning to Be a Soldier”: 
Il—Letters of a Draftee. 


For English Classes 

“Here’s My Favorite’: an inter- 
view with Walter Damrosch, by 
Gretta Baker. 

The American Language: A 
Democratic Heritage, by Abraham 
Tauber. 

Poetry Album: Alfred Noyes 
and Walter de la Mare. 
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cerned with the future of the British, 
o1 the Russians, or the Chinese; that we 
should set our own house in order 
before we clean up other nations’ yards; 
that we should return to a period of 
“normalcy.” It was this attitude that 
kept us out of the League, the World 
Court, and participation in efforts at 
world security. It was this attitude that 
gave Japan the green light in the Far 
East and Hitler the “go ahead” signal 
in Europe. It underlay our negligence in 
Spain, Czechoslovakia and China. It re- 
sulted in division of forces at home, 
and sabotage of defense preparations. 

Japanese bombs have told Americans 
that isolation is a myth and a fraud. 
We are a part of the world, whether we 
like it or not. We are not safe if any 
free people are not safe. 

As a citizen, I must use the historical 
method and the techniques of propa- 
ganda analysis to show the error of 
isolationism; and I must support states- 
men who see the responsibility of Amer- 
ica for world order. As a teacher, the 
materials of my instruction should in- 
clude the facts of the last twenty years 
and the interpretations of these facts by 
thinkers of varying shades of belief. 
Especially must I see that analyses of 
facts are not clouded by name-calling. 

IV. We must participate in a world 
settlement based on principles of justice. 
We will win this war; and we must win 
the peace. Again must the United States 
express the longings ‘of the oppressed 
people of the world—which are not 
radically different from the American 
Dream. Certain broad principles stand 
out. The absolute sovereignty of nations 
must be curtailed; resources must be 
available to all nations for use in peace- 
ful pursuits; all peoples should have as 
much cultural and political autonomy 
as is consistent with international order; 
machinery must be set up for settle- 
ment of economic and social problems; 
some international framework must be 
set up for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes between peoples. The specifics 
must be considered both now and after 
the war; but the essential need of the 
present is to see the necessity of Ameri- 
can participation in all these decisions— 
now, during the peace, and during the 
years when we are continuing to fight 
for world order. 

As a citizen, I must participate in 
the consideration of the essentials of 
peace and America’s part in its enforce- 
ment. I must argue for this new orienta- 
tion of American foreign policy and be 
part of the intelligent public opinion 
which will support it. As a teacher, 
these problems must be a part of the 
“problems of living” which are the areas 
of school study. To ignore them is to 
propagandize by omission. 


JULIAN C, ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Cartoon Page (P. 3) 


How is the title of this page, “The 
Shot Heard Round the World,” appro- 
priate to these cartoons? What poem 
is it derived from? Compare the situ- 
ation there described (Lexington and 
Concord, 1775) with that of America 
today. 

Summarize, in a sentence, the key 
idea of each cartoon. Have the class 
give statements which might be called 
“ideas to remember” which are sug- 
gested by these pictures. Have mem- 
bers of the class post other cartoons or 
pictures on the bulletin board which 
seem to express the American will. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


All the news events tie into our part 
in the World War (as they have for 
months). The direction of the March of 
Events discussion may be taken from 
the lead articles in the Social Studies 
Section. It might be wise to have re- 
ports on those articles if the class uses 
only the English Edition. 

Have the group show how we are 
planning our military and naval strate- 
gy in terms of a world war. The high- 
light here is the Churchill visit and the 
discussion of the organization of a joint 
command. Included, too will be a sum- 
mary of the engagements in Malaya, 
Philippines, Russia, Libya and else- 
where. In this discussion, use the map 
on pages 30, 31. 

Let the class express its pride in the 
work already done by the U. S. in keep- 
ing with the motto: Semper Paratus. 
The news items might be arranged un- 
der the headings, “what we have done” 
and “what we are doing.” 


The Record of Our 
Fighting Navy (P. 7) 

Drawing upon the interest in these 
pictures, have students tell of the great 
naval engagements of our history. 
Others may tell the story of our present 
force (see Life, October 28, 1940), or 
discuss the place of sea power in Ameri- 
can history. 


This Is Your War (P. 8) 


After the class has read this section, 
have them describe the home defense 
work done in your community and in 
others near you. Let the question, 
“What more can we do?” start a plan- 
ning session in which additional activi- 
ties might be planned. Choose those 
already under way which are aiding in 
your community. Appoint a committee 
to prepare an account of your work and 
to take some pictures of your activities 
to send to Scholastic. 


The Junior Coast Patrol (P. 27) 


Ask some of your boys to report on 
this article. Then ask some of the Bo 
Scouts (including Sea Scouts) to tell 
about their defense program in your 
area; one scout might describe the plans 
for preliminary air training. Discuss the 
contributions made by these boys, and 
the need for further training to take 
their places in thé defense program. 
Stress the qualities of character and 
training which are essential to the jobs 
described here. Some of the Scouts may 
draw a comparison between the motto 
of the Coast Guard and their own. 


Map: Theatre of War 
(Pp. 30, 31) 

Post this map on the bulletin board 
for use by the class in discussing the 
March of Events, our grand strategy of 
war, and as a reference point for news 
items. Copies of this hike issue should 
be saved for future reference and as a 
record of our entry. 


FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES CLASSES 


A Study of the United 
States at War 


The war has been ours for almost a 
month. For two weeks our classes met 
during those tense days of the first at- 
tacks and the days of rolling up our 
sleeves. Much has happened since 
school was dismissed for the holidays 
which needs to be tied into the total 
picture. The articles in this issue serve 
to direct our thought to the whole 
problem and to serve as a record of 
these first weeks. Copies of this issue 
should be saved for mid-year classes 
and for later classes which will want 
to study the background of American 
entry into World War II. 

The approach to this study should be 
in the light of your class’ abilities and 
backgrounds. If their interest is still in 
the action phase, you might well start 
with the cartoon page (page 3) or the 
picture strip (page 7). Other classes 
might begin with the strategic picture 
(pages 9, 10) or with American prepa- 
ration (pages 11, 12). If the class os 
already studied a unit on Democracy 
and Dictatorship, it could start with Dr. 
Commager’s article (page 13). In any 
case, time should be given to a con- 
sideration of all the material included 
here. One of our immediate responsibili- 
ties is to give to our students a knowl- 
edge of the factors involved in our 
national purpose, and to give them a 
feeling of responsibility for working out 
the »roblems which are our nation’s. 


The World-Wide War (Pp. 9, 10) 


Have the class list the six defensive 
positions necessary. They may discuss 


the reasons why so many of our de- 
fensive positions are outside American 
soil. It will be necessary to point out 
again and again that we are involved 
in a world war and are the victims of 
an attack by a world plan. This may 
require a readjustment of ideas on the 
part of many who have forgotten that 
Japan has been a cooperating member 
of the Axis since 1936 and bound by 
treaty to attack the United States if we 
declared war on Germany or Italy, 
since September, 1940. And this pron 
did a in Germany and Italy accord- 
ing to plan. 

Map study should be used to show 
why these defense positions are neces- 
sary. The Pacific map on pages 30, 31 
shows the Western Pacific scene as 
well as the lands and bases in other 
parts. Have the class study this map in 
relation to a globe. Point out the dis- 
tortions involved in Mercator’s projec- 
tion. Do this often enough so that they 
think immediately of the globe when 
they see the flat map. Use the picto- 
gram at the head of this article to get 
a better perspective of this great area. 
Use the other maps, including those in 
March of Events, to see the importance 
of the defense positions. 

The question that should emerge 
from this study will be “how soon can 
we take the offensive to win this war?” 
The series of “too lates” are important 
in this regard. Let the members of the 
class draw upon their study of recent 
history in Europe and the Orient to 
add to the series. Then, drawing upon 
this article, that on America’s resources 
(pp. 11, 12 and 14-15), and the reports 
on the Roosevelt-Churchill conferences 
(in March of Events) indicate how we 
will initiate and carry on the offensive 
necessary to win this war. 


A United Nation at War 
(Pp. 11, 12) 

During the last year and a half 
Scholastic has presented many articles 
on the development of defense industry. 
Reference may be made to them 
for supplementary material for this 
problem. 

Have the class summarize the 
strength of the United States at present 
and the comparative situation on our 
entry into World War I. Have we_util- 
ized the time since September, 1940, 
wisely? The group (or a committee) 
might want to draw a comparative 
chart showing the international events 
between September, 1940, and Janu- 
ary, 1942, and the ge in the organ- 
ization of American defense and the 
reenforcement of the defense areas dis- 
cussed in the article on pages 9, 10. 
What comment is there in your class 
that there are illustrations of “too late”? 

Have the class list the groups who are 
contributing to the present effort. What 





are they doing? What more will they 
have to do? You may have to emphasize 
the contribution of civilians in “essen- 
tial services,” the importance of retain- 
ing skilled workers in factories where 
they can produce the machines with 
which to fight, and the contributions of 
youth and children in limiting their use 
of essential materials and in building 
themselves into capable, loyal, and effi- 
cient citizens to contribute to the peace- 
time development of America after the 
war. Use the charts on pages 14, 15 to 
show how these resources of ours tie 
in with those of our allies and our 
enemies. 


The Last Best Hope 
of Earth (P. 13) 


Dr. Commager presents an exception- 
ally well stated interpretation of the 
conflict of the two worlds, ours and 
theirs. This is basic to an understanding 
of the present world struggle, and must 
be taught to your students so they will 
carry it home to their parents. You 
might suggest that the class discussion 
be continued at home and then brought 
back to the classroom. 

Draw from your classwork of the last 
years on the meaning of American 
democracy. Review the material in the 
Bill of Rights number (December 15, 
1941) of Scholastic, in the Democracy 
series in recent months, and the various 
articles evaluating it. Refer to your 
class study of “Guidebooks to Democ- 
racy” (Scholastic, November 11, 1940). 
How does this study of America sup- 
pes the description given in this article 

y Dr. Commager? 

Next review some of the aspects of 
totalitarianism. The last reference above 
includes books which offered this con- 
trast. See also the article in Scholastic 
on “The Art of Propaganda” (November 
3, 1941), “Inside Japan at War” (Octo- 
ber 13, 1941), “Italy at the German 
Chariot Wheels” (March 24, 1941), 
“Hitler's Fifth Column in -America” 
(October 7, 1940), and “Footprints of 


the Trojan Horse” (November 4, 1940). . 


How is this philosophy opposed.to our 
“way of life? 

What does this require of our nation? 
How can we retain our democracy in 


war? How can we strengthen our _ 


democracy? How can we plan for a bet- 
ter peace? What are our responsibili- 
ties for the peace and its enforcement? 

The class might think for a moment 
about the effects if these are not 
achieved: loss of essential liberties, a 
vindictive peace, a withdrawal from 
world responsibility, and a third world 
war. 

Some of your students might want to 
use this paper as an “oratorical decla- 
mation” if your school participates in 
such events. It might be used as a part 


of a school pageant or program for your 
assembly. 


Comparative Strength of the 
Fighting Forces (Pp. 14, 15) 

The class should use this material in 
the study-of the preceding articles in 
this issue. Some time may have to be 
given to going over the figures and 
graphs to see that the interpretation is 
consistent with your class study of the 
use of charts and graphs. 

Post these charts on the bulletin 
board and have the class make sum- 
mary Fe hs of area and population of 
the Allied and Axis powers. Encourage 
the class to see relationships between 
these figures. What evidence is there 
that the Axis areas are more crowded 
than the Allied areas? By reference to 
a world map find uninhabited areas in 
the Allied area which would affect this 
decision. What effect will the difference 
in man-power have upon the eventual 
course of the war? 


Unit Finder on the 
Far East (P. 4-T) 


If your class is beginning a study of 
the Far East, these references will fur- 
nish a good starting point. Other refer- 
ences will be found in the Scholastic 
Teachers Section of the respective 
issues. 


“I Remember Pearl Harbor... ” 
(P. 20, English and Combined 
Editions) 


Your students will enjoy this story ot 
American children in Hawaii. Remem- 
ber, of course, that the Hawaiians and 
native-born children’ are Americans, 
too. This peaceful picture offers a 
pleasant contrast to our recent impres- 
sions of Pearl Harbor. 


FOR. ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Chance (P. 25) 


To Integrate English and 
Current Affairs 

Have a large map of the North Sea 
district handy for the lesson. Read the 
story aloud, or ask a student to read it. 
Interrupt this procedure with the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Follow Einar’s journey on the 
map. 

2. Stop constantly to have _briet, 
open-forum discussions of such topics 
as: the history of Norway’s betrayal; 
German administration of affairs in 
Norway and other conquered countries; 
chances of revolt, sabotage, etc., by 
conquered peoples. 

3. Sum up the lesson with a discus- 
sion on this topic (or with a written 
assignment on it): What qualities in 
Einar’s nature make him a good force in 
today’s difficult world? 
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A Comprehension Test 
to Improve Reading Skills 

To test student comprehension, have 
them answer True or False to the fol- 
lowing. Any student who cannot an- 
swer 70% of these questions correctly, 
should be advised to read more slowly. 
Students who cannot answer more than 
50% correctly deserve special attention 
in conference. 

1. Einar is now, living in the United 
States. (F) 

2. He left Norway because he 
thought his country was a total loss and 
wanted to find a new place to live in 
for the rest of his life. (F) 

3. He did not always plan to be an 
aviator; once he wanted to be a for- 
ester. (T) 

4, The Norwegians used radio broad- 
casts and street fights to annoy the 
Germans and the Quislings. (T) 

5. The Germans decreed the death 
penalty for boys who tried to escape to 
England. (T) 

6. Einar told his mother where he 
was going and said a tender farewell 
before leaving Norway. (F) 

7. The party of men and boys dis- 
guised themselves as fishermen. (T) 

8. They were highly annoyed at the 
mists and the high waves. (F) 


The Jungle Book (P. 17) 


To Motivate Reading and 
Integrate English and Art 

Assign a committee of artists in the 
class to make sketches of the sets which 
would be used for this section of. the 
forthcoming film. Appoint another com- 
mittee to decorate the bulletin board 
with these sketches, with any available 
stills from the film published in film 
magazines and newspapers, and with 
photos of the terrain of India. Be sure 
that there are several copies of The 
Jungle Book available on the classroom 
library table. 

Then read the script aloud, making 
a little drama of it, assigning one stu- 
dent to read the descriptive passages 
and others to read the roles. When this 
is complete, turn to some other scenes 
in The Jungle Book and read them 
aloud. Discuss how they might be 
treated in a movie. Offer copies of the 
book to all prospective borrowers, and 
offer extra credit to any students who 
will read it entirely and will write a 
four-page report to be read aloud later 
in class. 


“My Country ’Tis of Thee” (Pa- 
triotic Poetry) 
To Integrate English and 
the Social Studies, and 
for Spoken English Classes 
Here is a bird’s-eye view of wartime 
poetry, as America wrote it—-way back 





4-T Scholastic 

and just a week or so ago. To catch the 
spirit, we suggest a loud and martial 
} ome reading. Invite the whole class 
to say the lines at the top of its voice. 
Then calm down for discussion. 

Base discussion chiefly on the first 
poem—Ben Hecht’s energetic war cry. 
Analyze the lines, explaining their con- 
temporary significance, their allusions, 
and their thesis. Then, with this poem 
thoroughly understood, have another 
choral reading. The result should be 
more vigorous than the first. 


Macheth (P. 23) 
For History of Literature Classes 

Ask students to read this out of class, 
and to give some thought to the follow- 
ing question: Why is the present year a 
very suitable one for a performance of 
Macbeth? 

On the following day, discuss the 
question, and bring out these—and 
other—points. Macbeth, like Hitler, was 
a dictator who seized his power unlaw- 
fully and had to maintain it by violence. 
What effect did this state of affairs have 
on Macbeth’s character? On Hitler’s 
character? On the people of Scotland 
whom Macbeth ruled? On the German 

eople whom Hitler rules? What other 
play did Shakespeare write around the 
dictator theme? What became of the 
hero of it? Etc. 
To Improve Reading Skills: 
A Test of Retention 

Ask students to read the article with 
great care, taking particular trouble to 
note names, places, facts. Then test 
their ability to retain facts by giving 
them the following questions, to be an- 
swered with magazines closed: 

1. Where is this performance of 
Macbeth being given? 

2. Who plays the part of Macbeth? 

3. Who plays the part of Lady Mac- 
beth? 

4, Who sat on the Scottish throne 
before Macbeth? 

5. Who was promised that his chil- 
dren would be kings in Scotland? 

6. Who helps the chief actor to di- 
rect his plays? 

7. Has this particular performance 
of Macbeth many or few intermissions? 

8. What word did the high school 
student use to describe the play? 

9. Who died first—Macbeth or Lady 
Macbeth? 

10. Who killed Macbeth? 

Students who cannot answer 70% of 
the questions correctly, should be asked 
to repeat the test, after another careful 
reading of the article. 


I Remember Pearl Harbor (P. 20) 
For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Read this aloud, asking students to 
check in the margin all the images, 


sounds, and smells which the author 
gives us to make life in the old Hawaii 
as real as if it existed today. When the 
reading is finished, invite students to 
go over their checked passages, and to 
select two or three that seem to them 
the most real or the most colorful. Then 
go round the class, asking each student 
to read his choices. 

Suggest that, after this object lesson, 
students will find it easier to bring liv- 
ing, colorful details into their next writ- 
ten work. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test to Develop Reading Speed 

Use the numbered columns as sug- 
gested on page 3-T of our Teacher Edi- 
tion of Nov. 3-8. To test the ability of the 
student to match his speed with his 
comprehension, use the following ques- 
tions. Students who cannot answer 70% 
of them should be advised to slow 
down and think more about what they 
have read. 

1. The author was in Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. (F) 

2. The author’s childhood was spent 
in Hawaii. (T) 

8. She did not think it was ladylike 
to fish for crabs. (F) 

4. She was a little afraid of sharks. 
(T) 

5. There was a real jungle on Ford 
Island. (F) 

6. The children liked to imagine 
there were pirates on the island. (T) 

7. They rowed more often than they 
sailed. (T) 

8. The author is never confused 
about her geography. (F) 

9. Hibiscus and mangoes grow in 
Hawaii. (T) 

10. “Aloha” means “Hello.” (F) 


Round Table (P. 22) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Use this week’s material as Miss Van 
de Water suggests—to show what de- 
lightful essays can be written around 
daily experiences. Read the essays in 
class, pointing out the “little exaggera- 
tions, twists of well-known quotations 
or phrases,” etc. As an outside assign- 
ment, ask students to write four or ad 
paragraphs about their own experi- 
ences, following these leads. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 
Maps and Charts: 

A. 1. F; 2. F; 3. T; 4. Ts; 5. F; 6. F: 
2. 43 & Ts OF: 10.. 3. 30 Te ae. Fr. 


B. Note on Attitude Indicator: On some. 


of these questions there should be unan- 
imous agreement, on others, there can be 
a legitimate difference of opinion. Do not 
have responses identified as to persons, and 
give some time to discussion of questions 
on which there is a difference of opinion. 
The author agreed to half of the statements. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


HE WAR-and its newly imperative 

interest in the Far East and America’s 
destiny in the Pacific Ocean—forms the 
natural basis for this week’s Scholastic 
Unit Finder. Here are brought together 
all references to important features 
which have appeared in Scholastic bear- 
ing on these areas, the U. S. Pacific 
possessions, and relations and lead- 
ing personalities involved. No attempt 
has been made to include material on 
Soviet Russia, Australia, or India, but 
later Unit Finders will include these 
nations. 


3. THE FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


China and Japan 

The Far Eastern Puzzle (Behind the Head- 
lines ), Sept. 18, 1937, p. 29. 

Can Japan Go On? ( Behind the Headlines), 
Sept. 17, 1938, p. 25-S. 

Japan Counts Cost of Victory as Chinese 
Retreat, Nov. 12, 1988, p. 13-S. 

The Russo-Japanese Duel Er Empire, Mar. 
4, 1939, p. 11-S. 

Will Japan Move into Southeast Asia? ( Be- 
hind the Headlines); Feb. 5, 1940, p. 11. 

Pacific Danger Zone (Netherlands Indies), 
May 183, 1940, p. 8. 

Showdown in the Far East? Oct. 7, 1940, 


ie 
F J Eastern Seesaw, Mar. 3, 1941, p. 7. 
Dawn Over Chungking (Lin), Sept. 22, 
1941, p. 22. 
Inside Japan at War, Oct. 13, 1941, p. 9. 
Inside China at War, Nov. 10, 1941, p. 9. 


U. S. Possessions and Relations 

Dare America Lead in the Far East? ( Bis- 
son), Feb. 5, 1940, p. 8. 

Our Far Eastern Policy (Commager), Oct. 
14, 1940, p. 8. 

America Accepts Japanese Challenge, Oct. 
21, 1941, p. 5. 

The U. S. in the Philippines (Commager), 
Nov. 25, 1940, p. 7. 

Philippine Independence Today (Debate 
by Latham), Nov. 25, 1940, p. 9. 

Seven Times Seven Equals — Hawaiian 
Statehood, Dec. 2, 1940, p. 5. 

Alaska: Yesterday, Today, + ei (Be- 
hind the Headlines), Apr. 21, 1941, p- 
13. 

Japan and America (Today’s Trends), Oct. 
6, 1941, p. 7. 

The Philippines, Dec. 15, 1941, p. 11. 


Biographical Sketches 


Fumimaro Konoye, Sept. 25, 1937; Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, Oct. 16, 1937; Mitsumasa 
Yonai, Feb. 5, 1940; Yosuke Matsuoka, 
Apr. 28, 1941; Chiang Kai-shek, Sept. 18, 
1937; Chu Teh, Nov. 6, 1987; Wang Ching- 
wei, Mar. 4, 1940; Manuel Quezon, Nov. 
25, 1940; Alfred Duff-Cooper, Oct. 22, 
1938; Gen. George C. Marshall, May 20, 
1939; Clarence E. Gauss, Feb. 5, 1940; 
Joseph C. Grew, Oct. 21, 1940; Gen. Doug- 
as MacArthur, Dec. 15, 1941. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
l-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c; 6-b; 7-c; 8-c; 9-b; 
10-b; 1l-a; 12-b; 13-b; 14-b; 15-a. 
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“MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE!” 


Poems, New and Old, of Love for America in Time of Crisis 


Uncle Sam Stands Up 


The great big gabble-headed 
Red, white and blue galoot 
Has drawn his Forty-four 
And started in to shoot. 


Make room on all the oceans, 
Make room in all the skies, 

Here comes the happy champion 
With anthems in his eyes. 


He sat around and gabbled 

And fiddled with his gun 

And sort of half regretful 
Watched half the world undone. 


He huffed and puffed and argued, 
He yoddeled and he sighed, 

And watched his fine blood brothers 
Get taken for a ride. 


But dry your eyes, good Poland, 
And lift y our head, Paree, 

And grin with hope, old England — 
He’s drawn his snickersnee. 


Look on him from the shell holes 
In all the tortured lands, 


... By Ben Hecht 


There’s more to him than marrow 
And more to him than bone 

And he’s not made of bayonets 
And battleships alone. 


He’s made of cloud and thunder, 
Of Freedom’s finest weave, 

Of Justice and of Honor — 

With Jehovah up his sleeve. 


These are the things he fights with — 
The unlimited supply 

Of human rights undaunted 

And never meant to die. 


Listen tonight, good Athens 
And all the conquered sod 
Where masters throttle Freedom 
And tyrants picket God — 


He’s on his feet and roaring, 
The red, white and blue galoot; 
He’s drawn his Forty-four 
And started in to shoot. 


Make room on all the oceans, 
Make room in all the skies, 


And now that he’s stood up, 
Behold how tall he stands. 


Rollin Kirby in N. ¥. Post 
“WHY, I'VE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


Here comes the happy champion 
With anthems in his eyes. 


The poem “Uncle Sam Stands Up,” first published Monday, December 8, 1941, is reprinted by permission of The Newspaper PM, Inc. 


From “The Building of the Ship” 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
‘Sail on, O Union, yrs and great! 
e 


Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of 
steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and 
rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock,’ 


’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not the rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


For He that worketh high and wise 
Nor pauses in His plan, ; 
Will take the sun out of the skies 


Ere freedom out of man. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson 


To the Memory of the Brave Americans Under 
General Greene in South Carolina, Who Feil 
in the Action of September 8, 1781 


At Eutaw Springs the valiant died; 
Their limbs with dust are covered 
o'er — 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide; 
How many heroes are no more! 


If in this wreck of ruin, they 
Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 
O smite your gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber here! 
Stranger, their humble graves adorn; 
You too may fall, and ask a tear; 
"Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening shall be 
clear. 


They saw their injured country’s woe; 
The flaming town, the wasted field; 
Then rushed to meet the insulting foe; 
They took the spear — but left the 
shield. 
3 * * * 
Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 
Though far from nature’s limits 
thrown. 
We trust they find a happier land, 
A brighter sunshine of their own. 
— Philip Freneau 


Our Country’s Call 
Lay down the axe; fling by the spade; 
Leave in its track the toiling plough; 
The rifle and the bayonet-blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle- field. 
Our country calls; away! away! 
To ro the blood-stream blots the 


Strike to ¢ to defend the gentlest sway 
That Time in all his course has seen. 
See, from a thousand coverts — see, 
Spring the armed foes that haunt her 
track; 
They rush to smite her down, and we 
Must beat the banded traitors back. 
o 2 o 
Few, few were they whose swords of 
old 
Won the fair land én which we dwell, 
But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 
Strike, for that broad and goodly land, 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Mi A and Right move hand in 


hn glorious must their triufnph be! 
— William oie Bryant 
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LITTLE exaggeration, an 
A unexpected twist of a well- 


known quotatien or phrase 
—and our contributors today have 
made entertaining reading out of 
their daily experiences. Can you fol- 
low their recipe? 


My Life of Concentration 


| GUESS nobody's tace has much 
character when he’s first born. Mine 
certainly didn’t. 1 remember my moth- 
er’s remarking to my father, “I was 
always afraid our child would have no 
character. She was such a plain baby, 
sort of — dull.” 

But by the time 1 was a year old 1 
displayed a good amount of character. 
I was blabbering nothings at myself and 
my doll when an evi'-minded brat came 
up and snatched my doll away. My 
father and mother had been pleading 
with me for days to take one itsey- 
bitsey step, but I was always too tired. 
Now I started to walk — towards the 
brat. I slapped her a good concen- 
trated one and resumed my a 

One day at the age of eight I lay on 
the floor on my stomach and thought 
idly that it would be nice to touch m 
head with my toes. I tried and tried, 
but it wasn’t my head I touched. It was 
an old family vase with flowers in it. 
Hearing it fall and feeling the cold 
water trickling down my spine, I came 
to the conclusion that concentration is 
not what it’s cracked up to be. 

When I was ten, I nearly fell out of 
a tenth-story window while concen- 
trating on catching a chocolate bar a 
friend was throwing to me. Mother 
found me hanging limply half-way over 
the window sill ‘and, appropriately 
enough, chose the half-way mark, re- 
versed, to punish. 

When I was thirteen, I was out of 
school two weeks with chicken-pox. By 
the end of that time work had piled up 
beyond my poor power to add or to 
detract. I had read during my illness, 
stories of Indian sumething-or-others 
who could lie on nail-beds and by think- 
ing hard of nothing at all get any de- 
sired object. Perhaps if I thought of 
nothing at all, a task very easy and 
‘habitual for me, I would unconsciously 
do my Latin and have a nice surprise 





waiting when I came out of my trance. 
I did come out of that trance and my 
Latin wasn’t done, which proves that 
Latin can’t be done, even when con- 
centrated on. 

Coming up to the present, unable to 
avoid it, I went to a party the other 
day Not being one Hs those popular 
belles, in fact, not even being a belle, 
I had a few embarrassing moments. To 
enter the room where the dance was 
being held, one had to be chosen by a 
boy and escorted in. I used my old trick 
of concentration and thought hard 
about a not-too-bad, tall and dark boy. 
Then it happened! It was horrible. A 
little boy came over and asked me for 
my arm to go in with him. I said he 
could have it and we stood by the door 
ready to enter. The supervisor of the 

arty at that moment saw three more 
ittle boys with no partners and stuck 
all three of them behind us. With all 
the little boys following obediently be- 
hind me, I felt like a teacher leading a 
kindergarten class. And when I tripped 
on my curtsey, I thought I'd perish. 

The next day I met my cousin on 
the street and told her what a skimpy 
time I'd had. She gave me the good 
advice I’ve been hearing ever since I 
was born: “Keep concentrating on hav- 
ing a good time and you'll have one.” 
I'm still concentrating. 

Genevieve de Zayas 
Bernard School for Girls 
New York, N. Y. 

Phyllis Merrill, Teacher 


Dog Days 


HIS summer I possessed, and am 
indeed still struggling with, a Chicago 
Daily News paper route. It is a revolting 
affair of some eight miles, most of it 
untrod by foot of man except for a 
few hardy souls whc inhabit the region. 
Surprisingly enough, I have grown L d 
of my tid-bit of back country. This affec- 
tion is due to its personality, which it 
in turn owes to the personalities of its 
various dogs. 

First consider the animal of Mrs. S. 
A barbarous predecessor of mine once 
squirted ammonia in his face. This 


treatment turned a formerly placid beast. 


into a fuzzy terror who apparently in- 
tends to pass on his vendetta with the 
representatives of the Daily News from 





father to ore ng — L.’s 
dog. He disli a use 
bit once threw Brgy him. He sel- 
dom chases me more than a hundred 
feet. - ‘ 

The larger are one’s biggest 
risk. Queenie Re din who, rs 
on the loose, could easily understudy 
for the hound of the Baskervilles. She 
roams the countrvside spreading terror 
in her wake. 

It would be almost a crime to omit 
from my grim recitation some mention 
of Cerberus. (His true name is unknown 
to me.) , Unlike his Hellenic. namesake, 
he does not have three heads, nor does 
he guard what the delicate minded call 
the Infernal Regions. The resemblance 
is borne out by the fact that he appar- 
ently never sleeps. He lurks in ambush 
for me and charges from his conceal- 
ment to within a foot of me before veer- 
ing. Whether he stays his charge at the 
last moment because of a sporting turn 
ot mind or from lack of courage, I do 
not know. 

There are others, of course, but I 
shall conclude with Chick. When 
Chick's owner started taking the paper, 
he assured me that Chick had a one 
bad habit; he would snatch and run 
away with any paper within reach. 
AMaving been as that Chick never 
bit anyone, it did not occur to me that 
he chewed paper for the want of the 
carrier who brought it. I learned of 
Chick’s secret vice one day when I 
called to collect. He tried to borrow my 
right leg. By some miracle he missed 
me and got a large serving of trouser. 
I think he still picks bits of my denim 
jeans from his teeth. 

If this rambling opus were to have a 
moral, it would be that every dog has a 
darker side to his nature; that is, all 
except mine. He’s different. 

William Gregory, 15 
Glenbard High School 
Glen Ellyn, illinois 
Mary Moore, Teacher 
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CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines: of 
verse should be submitted. 
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Pearl Harbor 


(Concluded from page 20) 
kiawe tree. The important thing was 
that they didn’t know that we knew 
it was there. This called for strategy 
and cleverness. We knew what 
would happen to us if they ever 
found out. We thought sadly of our 
parents, safe at home across the loch 
who were certain to miss us after 
we'd been thrown into the pirates’ 
dungeon. 

When the sun began dropping 
down toward the Waianae Moun- 
tains we'd stop digging and go up 
to see our two friends at the house 
(they always stepped out of their 
pirates’ roles in the nick of time). 
There we'd fill our water bottle for 
the voyage back, promise to come 
back another Saturday, and wave 
them aloha. Then we'd row back 
home, into the flaming sunset. 


I remember Pearl Harbor. 





The Jungle Book 


(Concluded from page 19) 


jumpsfrom the cliff is so high that even 
he hesitates a second. But he leaps 
down into the river. Back of him, roar- 
ing, twitching, -half-blinded, clustered 
with bees, Shere Khan follows. He too, 
leaps the cliff to the river below. Ex- 
TERIOR UNDERWATER SuHot — Glass 
tank. Mowgli and the Tiger are fighting 
under water. RivEnHEAD—NicuT. There 
is a brief, quick fight before the boy 
drives his dagger into the heart of the 
tired tiger. Man and beast have been 
carried by the current to the sand of the 
beach.) 


Mowc 1 (throwing back his head like 
a wolf): Woo-o0o-OOOHH!! Shere 
Khan is dead! (howls again — is in- 
stantly answered from afar by wolf-cries 
off-scene. ) 


This excerpt from the scenario of The 
Jungle Book is reprinted by permission of 
Alexander Korda Films, Inc. 


Magazines for Our Men 


The Boy Scouts of America are collect- 
ing waste paper, against the expected 
aper shortage. The current Wilson Bul- 
etin points out that there will be many 
magazines among that waste paper that 
are badly needed in camp libraries, in the 
Navy, on merchant marine vessels, etc., and 
suggests that the Scouts take such maga- 
zines to their town or high school librarian 
for safe keeping until the American Library 
Association is able to get its National 
Book Campaign under way. 


. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING. 





HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY. SEASON 


MACBETH 


UR partner at the current Broad- 
O way performance of Macbeth 
was a high school student. He 
hadn’t read the play before, nor had he 
ever seen it—he Padn’t much of an idea 
of what to expect other than the fact 
that here was something by that man 
Shakespeare. After he’d watched the 
play unfold for a while, after he’d had 
a chance to get the feel of the violent 
tragedy and an inkling of what was yet 
to come, we took a chance and asked 
him how he liked it. “Nutsy!” he whis- 
pered enthusiastically. Which, we un- 
derstood, meant “Okay” with a capi- 
tal O. 

This is the best production of Mac- 
beth Broadway has seen in many a 
moon. Staged and directed by Margaret 
Webster, and starring that fine Shake- 
spearean actor, Maurice Evans, in the 
title role, with Judith Anderson as his 
Lady who eggs him on in his career as 


 Scotland’s Public Enemy No. 1, the per- 
formance combines all the excitement of 


a murder tale with the necessary_char- 
acterization in the main roles that 
makes this play one of Shakespeare's 
greatest tragedies. 

The story of Macbeth is the story of 
what can happen to a man when he lets 

rsonal ambition and greed for power, 
ed and led on by an obsession about 
his own destiny, get the best of him. 
From the moment Macbeth and his 
friend, Banquo, generals under King 
Duncan, meet the three witches on the 


heath and listen to the prophecy that 
Macbeth shall be King of Scotland (but 
that Banquo’s heirs shall thereafter sit 
on the Scottish throne), the fates of all 
those who stand in Macbeth’s ruthless 
way are sealed with blood. The plotting 
starts with the treacherous murder of 
Macbeth’s sovereign, Duncan, who at 
the time is a guest in Macbeth’s castle. 
It stops at no one after that who 
threatens the fulfillment of Macbeth’s — 
and the only too willing Lady Mac- 
beth’s— grim and monstrous purpose. 
In the end Lady Macbeth loses her 
reason and dies by her own hand and 
Macbeth himself is killed by his erst- 
while friend, Macduff, in a siege of the 
castle. 

The cast is an excellent one, equal 
to the challenge of the play itself. As 
Macbeth, Mr. Evans wrings the dra- 
matic and poetic juice out of every 
syllable of Shakespeare’s magnificent 
lines; as Lady Macbeth, Miss Anderson 
curdles the beholder’s blood, especially 
in her sleep-walking, hand-washing 
scene. And as director, Miss Webster, 
who with Mr. Evans was responsible 
for the great success of Richard II, 
Hamlet, Henry IV (Part I) and Twelfth 
Night in recent seasons, deserves her 
usual solid gold star (more durable 
than any orchid). One thing we think 
deserves special mention is the ar- 
rangement of the usual five-act tragedy 
into two acts, of seven and twelve 
scenes respectively. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. By Van Wyck Brooks. 


_. Every three years the Limited Edi- 
tions Club awards a gold medal to the 
book, published within that interval, 


that in the opinion of a jury of experts 


is adjudged most likely to become a 
classic. The first of these awards went 
to An Almanac for Moderns. The third 
has just gone to For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. The second, in 1938, was given 
to this study of the literary history of 
New England during the years 1815 to 
1865. It has now reached the stage on 
the road to being a classic that is 
marked by appearance in an inexpen- 
sive edition: the Modern Library pub- 
lishes it, and it is among the ten “re- 
print best sellers” for this month. In- 
deed, it has been for some time on that 
special best seller list, picking up a new 
public. 

The Flowering of New England is a 
panorama of a time and a region, as 
interpreted by famous literary men. It 
is a stimulating criticism of American 
writers. It is a narrative of people and 
events, brilliant in style, lucid in ex- 
pression, full of food for your own 
thought. In short. it has the makings of 
a masterpiece. It may well be a classic 
of literary history, not only in America 
but anywhere. You can dip into it, or 
you can swim straight through. Most of 
us combine the methods, dipping first 
and rapidly getting so fi that 
we keep right on. To those who are 
studying American literature in the 
classroom, the delights of the book are 
soon clear; it makes everything come 
alive. The lives of Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Lowell, even the lives 
and writings of those who wrote chil- 
dren’s books, such as The Wide Wide 
World, or the Rollo books, express the 
life of the time. Of course it is one of a 
series; New England: Indian Summer 
has since followed it. But as this is the 
period our school work most often 
touches, this is the book a school can 
most often use. 


STARS ON THE SEA. By Van Wyck 
Mason. 


This is one of the books lately sent to 
The American Outpost in London, to 
represent America to an eagerly in- 
terested English audience. It is a novel 
presenting a time in-our history when 
America and England were at war; it 
covers the two years beginning with the 
siege of the British in Boston by the 


Continental Army, and deals with pri- 
vateering in the early days of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Companion to his 
Three Harbors, it is not a sequel to that 
exciting work, but is complete in itself, 
a romance that holds the reader to the 
page. 

Being a privateering story, you may 
expect it to be full of fierce, —. 
excitement and action; you may thi 
that there is quite as much of the lat- 
ter as could packed between two 
covers. But this would not amount 
to much if the characters were not 
real, alive, convincing — and they are. 
Timothy Bennett, the young privateers- 
man; Lucy, the girl who stays faithful 
to him through everything; even the 
minor characters; they are living peo- 
e as you read, This will be one of a 
our-novel romance of American history, 
a grandiose undertaking that we may 
expect will succeed, considering the 
speed and vigor with which it covers 
half the course. 


Nightmare At Noon 


“There are no trenches dug in the park, 
not yet. 

There are no soldiers falling out of the 
sky.” 

Those are the opening lines of 
Stephen Vincent’ Benet’s poem “Night- 
mare at Noon” which we heard Paul 
Muni read over a Treasury broadcast 
some time ago. Listening to that poem, 
read by that voice, was a moving ex- 
perience we hope many of you shared. 
if you missed it, look up “Nightmare at 
Noon” for yourselves in Scholastic where 
it appeared over a year ago. You'll find 
it in the Sept. 14, 1940 issue. 


Judy Goes on the Air 


You met Judy Graves in the December 
15 issue of Scholastic in that story called 
“The Best Things Come in Small Pack- 
ages.” By now we hope you've read the 
rest of Sally Benson’s book, Junior Miss, 
from which that story was taken. The good 
news is that now Judy is going on the air. 
Sally Benson is hard at work writing radio 
scripts for what is to be a coast-to-coast 
hookup. 


From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 


Now that Iceland, Greenland, and Alaska 
are potential battlegrounds, the United 
States Government is making use of the 
knowledge and experience which Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, noted Arctic lorer 
and author, has put into his many ks. 
(See Scholastic, October 18.) Mr. Stefans- 
son has written reports for the Army total- 
ing more than 2,000,000 words, including 
an Arctic Manual telling soldiers how to 
live comfortably in the far north. He is 
now at work on pilot books of Arctic and 
sub-Arctic waters for our Navy. 


Words to the Wise 
Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Check the meaning you think is cor- 
rect — a, b, or c. Key in Teachers’ Edi- 
tion. (1-8 are from “Macbeth”; 4-6 
are from “Pearl Harbor”; 7-9 are from 
“Round Table”; 10-15 are from “Jungle 
Book.”) 

1. If a friend gave you an inkling of his 
= for a South American trip, you would 

ave (a) a slight hint (b) a map show- 
ing the exact route (c) a detailed descrip- 
tior of the tour. 

2. A man with an obsession for hard 
work (a) x ir to find the easiest job 
(b) will undertake the most difficult task 
(ce) will work only while somebody is 
watching. 

8. Ruthless applies best to (a) a clergy- 
man (b) a Boy Scout (c) a gangster. 

4. If an ai ian pilot eluded the enemy, 
he would (a) escape (b) attack the enemy 
(c) be captured. _ 

5. At bath is (a) cold (b) hot (c) 
moderately warm. 

6. A loch is (a) a wisp of hair (b) a 
lake, bay, or arm of the sea (c) a mechani- 
cal structure enabling vessels to pass from 
one level to another in a canal. 

7. Herbert Hoover's predecessor in the 
White House was (a) Franklin D. Roose- 
velt (b) Warren G. Harding (c) Calvin 


Coolidge. 

8. Placid might describe (a) an active 
volcano (b) an angry man (c) a quiet 
countryside. 

9. A vendetta, which resulted in the 
death of Romeo ge Juliet, was i a) a 

ison (b) a family quarrel (c) a er. 
P10. The setting ve a) Dead End ‘Kids 
(b) a Nativity Christmas play (c) Gone 
With the Wind might be uchal as 
bucolic. . 

11. You would listen for a curfew bell 
(a) at night (b) at noon (c) in the early 
morning. 

12. a radio commentator said that 
ogy ps reigned in a captured town, 
e would mean (a) a new ruler (b) a 
state of confusion and panic (c) complete 
submission to the conqueror. 

18. (a) A busy editor (b) a dictator- 
controlled press (c) a cub reporter is most 
apt to distort the news. 

14. Impenetrable might describe (a) a 
modern highway (b) a Malayan jungle (c) 
a wheat field. 

15. A child recoils from (a) fire (b) 
a kind friend (c) ice cream and cake. 


Awards Winner Marches On 


In 1938 Clara Brussel, then a 16-year-old 
~student at Thomas Jefferson High School 


in Brooklyn, won our first prize in the 

try division of the Scholastic Awards. 
fe ae current (December) issue of Poetry, 
a Magazine of Verse, Pang find a group of 
her newest poems, under the title “ for 
Adelaide,” which the editors of Poetry say 
“places her among the most talented new 
_ atlas: bgt we 


llege. 


















- The true story of a Norwegian boy’s 


escape in an open boat across the 
North Sea to England — and safety 


THE 
CHANCE 


By Mark Murphy 


in the papers about some boys 
of nineteen or twenty who, with 
quaint disrespect for Nazi guns and 
North Sea storms, have fled from 
Norway to England in little fishing 
boats. Hundreds of these boys have 
eventually reached Canada,, where 
they have become members of the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force. A few 
day ago, when I was in Toronto, I 
met one of them, a boy Il call 
Einar, and he told me his story. 
Einar has just arrived from Eng- 
land. He is living at the Lakeside 
Home, a reception centre the Nor- 
wegian Air Force maintains a half 
mile outside Toronto. The boys are 
sent there, usually worn out and be- 
draggled from their Atlantic voyage 
and their train trip from Halifax, to 
rest up and to put in.a couple of 
weeks of preliminary military train- 
ing before being transferred to Lille 
Norge (Little Norway), the Norwe- 
gian Air Force camp in Toronto. I 
was taken to see Einar by“Mr. John 
Darnall, an American civilianon the 
Air Force staff. Mr. Darnall, a quiet 
gentleman who wears rich tweeds 
woven by his wife, retired several 
years ago from the advertising de- 
partment of Procter & Gamble in 
Cincinnati. Shortly afterward he and 
his wife spent a summer in\Norway, 


Ein te once in a while you read 


fell in love with the country, and- 


brought a Norwegian boy home with 
them. They sent him through Dart- 
mouth, where he was, inevitably a 
skiing champion. A few months ago, 
when the young man joined the Nor- 
wegian Air Force, Mr. Darnall de- 


cided he would also volunteer his , 


services. He was put to_work han- 


dling propaganda, or, as he wishes 
the Norwegians would: call it, public 


relations. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 
17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


On our way to the Lakeside 
Home, Mr. Darnall expiained that I 
would have no trouble talking to 
Einar, because, like almost all Nor- 
wegians, he had learned English, as 
well as German, at school. Af the 
Home, a collection of ramshackle 
buildings on the shore of Lake On- 
tario, we were directed from place 
to-place by grave, courteous" boys, 
who saluted and clicked their heels 
after almost every sentence. At 
length we found the captain in 
charge, a veteran of the Battle of 
Norway. After we had had coffee 
with him at the officers’ club, Einar, 
a thick-set lad with wavy blond hair; 
entered and was introduced. He had 
been drilling in the yard and was 
dressed in a khaki uniform cut some- 
thing like coveralls. The captain, Mr. 
Darnall, Einar, and I sat down at a 
table near a window and started to 
talk. 

Einar was twenty, and up to the 
time of his escape had been in 
school, studying to be a forester. He 
said he had been a Boy Scout and 
had guided some British Scouts on 
a tour of Norway some years ago, 
and the following summer had vis- 
ited one of the boys in London. “You 
must know about Norwegian peo- 
ple,” said Einar, looking down at his 
big hands, “what sort of people we 
are. We never get a fair chance to 


The plane came directly above, and the 
fishermen could see the swastikas on it. 
The plane did not circle back over them. 


AR et Pare aoe oes 
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fight. One day we walk along street, 
next day German in our country. Our 
army fight very hard sixty-two day, 
but have so little to fight with. We 


get no warning. Now every e! in ° 
d 


our town we see German, and there 
are Quislings. Understand, Quislings 
are only one per cent of our people, 
and someday they will answer to us. 
The people will punish them. 

“The Quislings don’t help the Gér- 
mans as much as the Germans help 
the Quislings. The Quislings a 8 
clubs and they never walk alone—al- 
ways two or three Quislings together. 
They take jobs, like in government 
and in hospitals, from good and com- 
petent people, Sometimes a Norwe- 
gian laugh at the Quislings, and at 
night the Quislings come to his 
house and beat ‘him until he’s dead. 

“I have a chum, and my chum and 
I talk seven or eight month ago 
about how, if we get a chance, we 
want to get out of Norway. I didn’t 
tell my family when I left. I tell my 
girl, and she said she would follow 
sometime, but I don’t think she will.” 
He laughed. “I know a boy who had 
a chance and he tell his girl and she 
won't let him go. Next time he gets 
a chance, he doesn’t tell her. I know 
how my family feel, though. They 
feel that if I-am in England or here, 
if I am safe, it is better than I am in 
Norway. Every boy want to escape 
from Norway except the Quislings.” 


Ear spoke slowly, looking up 
from his hands now and then to 
make sure we understood just how 
Norwegian boys feel. “We believe it 
is a duty to go if you get a chance. 
It is duty, too, to look for a chance. 
For us, for Norwegian people, the 
war is never over. We don't stop 
fighting German. We do everything 
we can to hinder German. Maybe 
boys at night setting signals for 
planes coming over and bombing 
German objectives. Maybe workman 
putting too much sand in concrete 
when making barrack or gun nest for 
German. The men who work on Ger- 
man projects work twenty minutes 
and rest of day they go real slow. 
They call that ‘twenty minutes for 
the King, nothing for Hitler.’ When 
the King comes back, all that we 
build—barracks, place for gun—will 
be his. The German are making rule 
that we must stay off streets from 
nine at night to, five in morning, so 


we are making 


~ in . houses 
from nine to five. Everybody listen 
to English radio. Sometimes every- 
body ‘in the town putting on radio so 
loud that German hearing radio 
wherever they go. German walking 
down street, Norwegian people turn 
back to them. German asking for di- 
rection, nobody answer them. Two 
days ago I have four-hour leave and 
I walk along street in Toronto in my 
uniform. People smiling at me like 
friend, and I think how German sol- 
dier must feel walking down street 
and nobody looking at him, people 
hating him. : 

“One day at my school we have a 
marvelous fight with the Quislings. 
They are getting all the honors, and 
they are changing the courses, and 
they are running the school, and so 
we have strike, won't go to school. 
All day we fight the Quislings in the 
street. They have blackjacks, and we 
have hands and maybe stick. All day 
we fight, and at night the German 
soldiers come and clear the street 
with bayonet.” 

In midsummer of this year, Einar 
and his chum, who lived in a me- 
dium-sized river town twenty miles 
from the coast, learned that the Ger- 
mans were soon going to require any- 
one leaving there to have a pass. The 
boys were desperate to escape be- 
fore that happened. “My chum and 
I know,” he said, “that young people 
leaving Norway from the west coast, 
but they, do it so carefully that we 
cannot find out where to. go to es- 
cape to England. German put up or- 
der in our town one day: ‘All bo 
trying to escape will be killed at time 
and place he is caught.’ We think 
we should. go quickly. Finally we 
take-some money we had saved, we 
put on sporting clothes, take fishing 
rods, and tell people we go on fish- 
ing trip. I tell friend that if I am not 
back in two weeks to tell my mother 
and father that I am gone. 


Ear and his chum boarded a 
coastwise. —a steamship which 
was travelling ~ up and down the 
fiords and. among the islands which 
dot the west coast of Norway. The 
boys, dressed in knickers, sweaters, 
woollen socks, and heavy, hobnailed 
boots, attracted no more attention 
than. would young men in tweed 
coats and slacks on an American fer- 
ryboat. On the boat they met a Nor- 


wegian essor of about and 
_ his oe eaneions men of ban 
and the three men 
talked often and, with an odd sort 
of trustfulness, which, I suppose, ’ 
ane up in a troubled people, they- 

confided they were seeking a way 


The two boys 


out of Norway. 


The professor had already been in’ 

anti-Nazi lec. | 
tures to his students and was afraid” 
he was about to be thrown in again, | 
The two other men, a surveyor and © 
a lumber dealer, had documents and © 

; aa they wanted to deliver in Eng- © 


jail once for 


The’ professor had already 
worked out a plan of escape and he 
told the others he had arranged to 
meet a ship off the shore of a certain 
island on a Friday night. The men 
got off at one island nearby, the boys 


at another, and on the Friday night : 


the two parties rowed out to the ren- 
dezvous. The ship didn’t show up. 
They tried again the following Tues- 
day night, and again no boat came. 
“We don’t know what happen,” said 
Einar, “and we decide to try another 
way. 


Mosr of the hundreds of islands 
along the Norwegian coast are linked 
with the mainland and to each other 
by steamship services and by tele- 
phones, and Einar and his chum 
moved up the coast to another is- 
land, and the three men to still an- 
other island near it. The two lads 
- stopped at a fisherman’s cottage and 
asked if they could sleep in thé barn 
and eat at the house for a while, of- 
fering, of course, to pay for their 
keep. “We stay there,” said Einar, 
“and they never ask us why we are 
there, what we are doing, what is our 
names, or where we are from.” Every 
day the boys, ing their fishing 
tackle, hiked about the islands, talk- 
ing to fishermen and occasionally 


even fishing. In about a week the © 
boys got word from the men | 
by telephone that they had found | 
a fisherman who wanted to go to | 
England and join the British Navy. — 


He would find the a boat. 


Einar and his chum met the fisher- . 


man, a fellow of about thirty, and 
gave him money for their share of 
the boat and its supplies — cil, her- 
ring, canned milk, bread, and sar- 
dines — and arranged for a meeting 


lace on the day they would set. 
forth. 0 on with 


The 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Junior Coast Patrol 


A Vocational Opportunity to Help Uncle Sam 


WENTY-SEVEN eager members of the Canadian Air 

Cadets, the “kindergarten of the Royal Air Force,” arrived 

in New York City recently for a two-day visit. Ranging in 
age from 15 to 18, these boys are members of a group formed 
several months ago which now has 14,000 members in seventy- 
six squadrons throughout Canada. 


Cadets are given training equivalent to that which a man en- 
tering the air force receives in his first two or three months of 
service. The Canadian movement is modeled after that in force 
in England, where 250,000 boys from 16 to 18 receive basic air 
training designed to fit them for later service with the RAF. 


United States officials are considering a similar basic training 
plan for boys of high school age, which should qualify them for 
advanced training with the air corps when they are older. The 
Boy Scouts of America are making available to Scouts a system 
of training in the fundamentals of all departments of aviation 
but piloting. Many such programs will probably be planned. 

But here is what a group of thirty boys from Provincetown 
High School, at the tip of Cape Cod in Massachusetts, are doing. 
About a year ago they organized a Junior Coast Patrol unit, the 
first in the United States, to learn the routine of the Coast Guard, 
so they could do their bit should an emergency arise. The emer- 
gency is here, and the boys-are ready. ; 

These embryo coast guardsmen learned their jobs the hard 


(Concluded on page 34) 


(Left) Under direction of Manuel Henrique, officer of the day, 
Junior Coast Patrol takes over operation of Race Point station. 
Richard Weed (typewriter) and Francis Cook (phone) receive 
message from Pamet River station, which is decoded and re- 
corded. (Top) Stowing breeches buoy neatly after rescue drill. 


(Top) All hands lay to and bring in the passenger from disabled 
ship. (Left) At the community center, the boys learn all about 
signalling. Arthur Reis, Louis Reis, Joe Mengos send an SOS to 
their classmates. (Bottom) Joe Souza does his trick. Fair weather 
or foul, Coast Guard keeps a weather eye peeled for distress. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg U S Pat. Off 





11. Vew Year's Blues 


ARY JANE slammed the 
M door to her room, stomped 
across the floor, and 
flopped on the bed. She was as mad 
as a wet hen. New Year's Eve and 
here she was, sitting at home, while 
everybody else was out celebrating! 
“Happy New Year!” she heard 
trom the street below. Happy New 
Year —— her foot! What was there to 
be happy about if you were fourteen 
and your family wouldn't let you 
have dates? A fine thing! 

Of course, this wasn’t the first time 
she’d broached the question of dates, 
but somehow she'd hoped her par- 
ents would give in tonight. Instead, 
Mom had said “No!” more emphati- 
cally than ever and told Mary Jane 
she'd better go upstairs and make a 
few New Year's resolutions, particu- 
larly one not to be so stubborn. Huh! 
Who was being stubborn? 

Mary Jane kicked a shoe in the 
corner as she got up and walked 
toward the dresser. She opened the 
top drawer and stirred the contents 
around until she came upon a box 
of chocolates hidden in a corner. All 
right, she’d eat the whole box, here 
and now, just for spite. She crammed 
three in her mouth at once, then 
glared at herself in the mirror. Sure, 
she was too fat. Sure, her hair was 
frizzly, and there was another bump 
popping out on her chin. But what 














HIS article is written in re- 

sponse to many letters asking: 
»“ At what age should girls be al- 
lowed to have dates?” If you 
boys and already-dating girls 
have a Great Problem, let me 
know about it.—G. H. 











difference did it make if you couldn't 
have dates? 
Let’s Face It 

Well, if M ane only knew, it 
makes a lot pry Mamsch The reason 
most parents object to dating is that 
they don’t think fourteen-year-old 
daughters are grown-up enough, and 
any girl who can’t take care of her 
own looks isn't going to disprove 
their point. As for stomping and 
slamming doors — that’s ‘baby stuff! 

Mary Jane has the shoe on the 
wrong foot, anyhow. Just when she’s 
old enough to have dates is her 
problem, not her parenis’. And she'd 
better be glad of it. If there were a 
certain age at which girls could start 
dating, it might be sixteen (as for 
getting drivers’ licenses), and that 
wouldn't suit many girls today. 

Life With Father 

If you want to prove to your par- 
ents that you're grown-up, then act 
it! Take over the planning of meals, 
grocery-buying, and cooking of din- 
ners for a month and show that you 








by Gay Plead 


know the value of a dollar in the 
household budget; volunteer to look 
after the younger members .of the 
family at least one night a week, so 
that your parents can have a movie 
date themselves (they've probably 
~ otten what dates are like!); 

e out your own clothes budget, 
so 30 that you'll save Dad some shekels, 
and stick to your soda-and-movies 
allowance without borrowing for a 
month. Keep your room clean and 
make the most of your appearance; 
that’s being grown-u 

Another don't treat your 
family as if gs were museum 
pieces. They may not be able to talk 
your slanguage (unless you keep 
them posted on pet phrases) but 
they're just as much a part of this 
day-and-age as you are. Yet most of 
the time you treat them as if they 
were too ancient or too dumb to un- 
derstand anything that goes on in 
your world. When Dad asks, “What 
happened. at school today?” you 
shrug and say, “Oh, the usual thing.” 
And all he ever finds out about “the 
usual thing” is what comes home on 
your report card — sometimes not a 
very good argument that you're old 
enough to be in high school, let 
alone have dates. 

The next time Dad asks you that 
question, tell him about the — 
bly program and what the gues 
speaker talked about; tell him oh 
the meeting of the Camera Club, the 
Charm group, or band rehearsal; tell 
him about the experiment you per- 
formed in science lab. He may not 
understand it all, but the fact that 
you do will make you seem a older 
and wiser to him. 


Best Foot Forward 


When Mom asks, “Who was that 
on the phone?” it isn’t just idle curi- 
osity on her part, it’s a genuine inter- 
est in the people you know. And 
what does she get for an answer? 
Nine times out ‘of ten, it’s “Oh, just 
a boy!” Why not tell her what boy? 

: (Concluded on page 35) 


It’s a wise girl abi gives her parents a 


thas _ chance to “date” sometimes. — 









POEM Sar an a eet 
i So oe pare 


Scholastic’s SUPER ALL-AMERICA 


Experts Pick ’Em—-We Count ’Em 


RAST WILDUNG PEABODY JENKINS FRANKOWSKI BLANDIN DOVE ALBERT SMITH SINKWICH WESTFALL 


he ERE you are, folks, presenting paw quarterback. Alf Bauman, who ceived scattered votes, but they seldom 
ok | once again, the all-America of made our team last year, failed to make made the headlines. 

he all-America football teams, the the grade in 1941. He received three Too often, the college stars who are 
so cream of 1941’s football crop—Scho- less votes this year, dropping from five loudly and widely acclaimed as All- 


lastic’s annual super team! 


to two. 


Americans, prove complete washouts 
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ly As you can see by the table on this _—_. All in all, the 1941 season was stingy among the pros. And just as often the 
); page, we don’t do any of the picking on real, outstanding stars. There were players who are unknown and unsung 
ot ourselves. We let thousands of our lead- no,Tommy Harmons, Jarring Jim Kim-_ in college prove to be the cream of the 
Is ing sportswriters do it for us. All we do broughs and George Francks. The back crop. 
‘ is count noses. most experts picked as the superman of The professionals comb the country 
= We take six of the more highly es- 1941 was Bruce Smith. But even his for their material and take the head- 
A teemed all-Americas and arrange them feats were slightly less than sensational. lines only as tips. They are not influ- 
ad in a table. The players who get the most The All p enced by big names or the fact that a 
e; votes in each position make up our super e All-Star Pro Team player performed for an unbeaten team. 
team. Of our 1940 all-Americans, only one The pros look for individual ability and 
ar Each of our boards of experts is made — Franck, set the professional football somehow seem to discover it in places 
m up of eagle-eyed scouts from every part world on fire. Playing with the New that the all-America experts haven't 
Ik of the country. Being crack pone: York Giants, he chalked up about a half even noticed. 
; ers, they can recognize a swell guard or a dozen touchdowns during the season. eon 
“A tackle at a hundred paces. But he came nowhere near making the The Way the Pros Pick ‘Em 
4 At the end of the season, they file a all-star pro team. The team follows: For instance, what college players 
’ report on the stars they've .cen with Ends — Hutson, Green Bay, and do you think the pros were most in- 
of their chiefs. The Mr. Fadiman of the Schwartz, Brooklyn; tackles—Mellus, terested in this year? Bruce Smith? 
oy board carefully weighs these recommen- New York, and Wilkin, Washington; Bob Westfall? Frankie Albert? Nope. 
n- dations. He = ba, double checks and guards — Fortmann, Chicago Bears, and The pros’ first choice was Bill Dudley, 
in triple checks. Then, after much inspira- Kuharich, Chicago Cardinals; center— followed by Jack Wilson of Baylor, Pete 
at tion and perspiration, he picks the Turner, Bears; quarterback — Luckman, Kmetovic of Stanford, and Steve Lach 
u eleven oningatliia players. Bears; halfbacks — McAfee, Bears, and of Duke. Search as you may in our all- 
™ Isbell, Green Bay; fullback— Manders, America table, youll find no mention 
s The Great Guard Peabody a Nes a d the last wen — rei you = 
. ince pro is supposed to be the best, bet your galoshes theyll shine in the 
n i vente different players get grade football rs is, we can accept -pro baa a season. r 
A ae ss pa even positions this year. these players as absolute tops. Yet how Judging from past records, the pro- 
d pi ie oe d a cig ter of Harvard, many of them do you think were all- fessionals seem better qualified to pick 
at . Bouck’ and Bruce Smi Procemge ob Americans in their college days? Bho the outstanding players each year. They 
= “a sconitte ‘Athaee ol choices. Two two, Hutson and Luckman. A few others have to be. They must pay the ones 
it = re — Fr © Albert of Stanford and like Schwartz, Turner and McAfee re- they pick. ’ 
c ick Wildung of Minnesota were one 
. a and _— MP — Holt Rast E b od A j | A ‘ d fe) 
of Alabama, Bob Dove of Notre Dame, - soe 
it and Bob Westfall of Michigan, two votes —e y's _—— = _ 
Pa off. Posi- United Collier's | Nat. Broad-| Associated News Newsweek Final 
ll The backfield voting was a little tion Press Grant’d Rice| casting Co. Press Syndicate | Magazine Winner 
‘ aa al Bill Dudley, Virginia’s 19-year- | End | , 7" *osameed Alaben Wisconsin Alaben Alaber PP anit 
it old jack of all trades, received four bal- - <= <r 
t lots yer still could not win a place on |- Tackle Prsiss. nd aiaiicte sera ee ec Pts Boss. 
r our team. He actually polled one more Peabody Peabody Peabody Peabody Peabody Peabody Peabody 
vote than Sinkwich and as many as Guard | Harvard. Harvard Harvard |- -Harvard Harvard Harvard Harvard 
Westfall. Jenkins. Banonis Demao Jenkins Banonis Jenkins lediiias 
But of his four votes, two had him at Center | _ Missouri ce: | Decwee | aio wr ncn Missouri | _ Missouri 
Frankowski | Crimmins | Frankowski Fife Fife Frankowski ; 
t halfback, one at fullback and the other | Guard | Washington | Notre Dame | Washington | Pittsburgh | Pittsburgh | Washington he a 
| at quarterback. When thus arranged in ee 1 
- " Bauman Reinhard Bauman Blandin Blandin 
; om table, he loses out to both S ich Tackle Tulane Tulane |Northwestern| California |Northwestern| Tulane Tulane 
4 and Westfall. That's what you get for Dove Kutner Dove Kutner Dove Dove : Dove 
d being too good! ; End |NotreDame| Texas |NotreDame| Texas | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
P Last year, you'll remember, only 19 | Quarter-| Dudley | Albert Albert Albert Albert Albert Albert 
t players got in on the voting. Four were |__beck sincere a mre a a met saree 
P unanimous choices, four others were one | Helf- ” ee) —— we _ Smith 
vote away, and the other three only two et | coruet seemed Bosman ir eee 
votes off Half- Sinkwich Dudley Sinkwich Sinkwich Crain Dudley Sinkwich 
: ‘ back Georgia Virginia | Georgia Georgia Texas Virginia Georgia 
] The only repeater from 1940 was |~ Full. | Westfall | Westfall Crain Dudley | Westfall | Westfall | Westfall 
Frankie Al Stanford’s zany south- |_back | Michigan | Michigan Texas Virginia | Michigan | Michigan | Michigan 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS | 





SCHOLASTIC Recommends: 


“vY Tops, don’t miss. 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


“¥” Worth 








THE MAN WHO CAME TO DIN- 
NER (Warner Bros. Produced by 
Hal B. Wallis. Directed by Wil- 
liam Keighly. From the play by 
Kaufman and Hart.) 


THE stage version of this convulsed 
Broadway during a record run. The 
movie is bound to keep ‘em roaring. 
Monty Wooley, lifted straight out of the 
play, leers his way through the movie. 
He's a well-known literary and radio 
figure (everybody’s guessed who by this 
time). He arrives at the house of some 
perfectly pleasant, reasonably stupid 


people for a dinner engagement, bring- 
ing his secretary (Bette Davis) wi 
him. 


Unfortunately for everybody else 
concerned, he slips on the front steps, 
breaks his hip, and stays for weeks. In 
those weeks, everybody in the house has 
a chante to see what this benevolent, 
respected gentleman really is — and he’s 
a gigantic cad and a monstrous fraud. 

This sounds pretty grim. But it’s 
really side-splitting. The dialogue is ‘so 
brisk, so smart that you strain your ears 
to catch every fleeting line. There’s. ac- 
tion, of the wildest sort: penguins and 
an octopus arriving by mail, telephones 
ringing, people coming and going, a girl 
abducted in a mummy case, etc. 


BABES ON BROADWAY (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Produced by 
Arthur Freed. Directed by Busby 
Berkeley.) 


WE'VE watched Mickey Rooney go 
through a lot of antics in our day. And 
we're dead certain that he’s never be- 
fore been as thoroughly amusing, and 


|. exciting as he is in Babes cn Broadway. 


‘and girl hope 


He has a good story to support him. 
It’s the tale of Broadway stars who 
haven't yet — to shine — the boy 

s who stand around at 


LEFT: Judy, Mickey, and other Babes go 
into action at a New York Block Party. 


RIGHT: Shirley Temple, for the first time 
in films, wears a formal evening dress. 


it in Man Who Came to Dinner, 
theater agencies waiting for the big 
chance, scarcely managing to keep alive 
on a diet of sandwiches, site eecls 
and disappointments. 

Of course, the miraculous happens, 
as it-always happens to Mickey. He, 
Judy Garland, Virginia Weidler, and a 
crowd of other “Babes” finally do find 
themselves behind the footlights. 

The production is smooth, and com- 
mendably simple. There are less frills, 
blaring trumpets, and Kleig lights than 
you usually get with a musical; and 
that’s all to the good. 


KATHLEEN (Metro - Goldwyn - 
Mayer. Producer, Harold S. 
Bucquet. Director, George 
Haight.) 
IT’S a mild little story that brings 
Shirley Temple (all grown up and very 
lovely) back to the screen. Kathleen is a 
poor little rich girl whose mother is 
dead, and whose father (Herbert 
Marshall) just: hasn’t enough time to 
bother. 
Since her real life is unhappy, she 
makes a dream-life for herself. She 
dreams melodramatic hits which are 
shown on the screen in the course of 
the film. For example, she dreams a 
proposal is addressed by her father to 
Dr. Martha Kent (Laraine Day), the 
sychologist who comes to help Kath- 
een dream less and live more. Strangely 
enough, this one of Kathleen’s dreams 
comes true. 
Without Shirley, the picture might 
have been “corny.” But Shirley has 


- plenty of charm, and plays her part 


with a whimsical air that becomes her. 
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Masculine Angle 
Ted: “I've walked home from school 
with her three times, and carried - her 
books; I’ve bought ice cream cones twice, 
cand taken her to a movie. Now don’t you 
think I could kiss her?” 
Ned: “Naw, you've done enough for her 


already?” 
Topeka (Kan.) High School World 
* 


= 





Monotonous, Isn‘t It? 
He: “You know this is the shortest book 
- ever read. It only contains one word.” 


“Jeepers, what is it?” 
He: “Who's Who in Germany.” 
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Slipped In 

Teacher: “Jack, why are you late this 
morning?” 

Jack: “Every step I took, I slipped back 
two.” 

Teacher: “At that rate you wouldn't be 
here now.” 

Jack: “Oh, I turned around and walked 


the other way.” 
. x Harold Sullivan, Norman, Okla. 





Good Report Austin Pioneer. El Paso, Texas Stati oe 
Uncle Blow: “Well, my boy, how are * tation Pause 
you doing at school?” — gga announcers have such 
' Joe Blow: “Not so bad. I'm trying hard geese small hands?” 
to get ahead.” Dig! Dig! Dig! “I dunno. Why?” 
Uncle Blow: “That's good. You need The guide had been answering the fussy “We pause for station identification.” 
one.” woman's questions for half an hour, and * 
* his patience was exhausted. Just Ducky 
History Test a ie spd were these caves formed?” she : “Butch is growing acini “tale 
“What did en say to Roosevelt as “I wasn’t alive then, madam,” he re- nt reosacs hy that?” 
they were parting lied, “but the story goes that a Scotchman tA | » 
“Goodbye and many tanks.” Siapeed a sixpence down a rabbit hole.” vee Connie ae ae Mich. 
o 4 ras e 


CONNECT THE DOTS... YOU'LL SEE 
WHAT ELMER MILLER DID WHEN 


SOMEONE SHOUTED PEPS/-COLA: / 











SOFTBALL NEWS 


There’s a spot for your team in the Interscholastic Soft 
ball Tournament now going on. Boys or girls — you’ve 
got an even chance to cop swell prizes. 

Better get your team together and have your Athletic 
Director enter you new. If he doesn’t have all the details 
write Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 


Pepsi-Cola is. made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast. 
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Junior Coast Patrol 
(Concluded from page 27) 


way. First they worked on theory. And 
they meant it, too. They took a stiff 
examination to show how well they had 
learned their lessons. Week ends were 
spent at the Coast Guard station at 
Race Point. There they ‘took part in 
drills and routine work, pulling their 
weight alongside the regulars. 

were taught the use of the breeches 
buoy. They patroled the beach in fair 
weather and foul. They kept detailed 
weather reports. They stood long hours 
of watch in the observation tower. They 
learned first aid. 

It was an exciting kind of game, 
‘and the boys worked with enthusiasm. 
Almost we evening they could be 
found at their ially “rig- 
gers loft,” whine tity Tere theo 
“ing. compass: boxing, rope splicing, 
and seamanship. 

Nothing was left out of their routine. 
The international code, the Morse code, 
weather signals and semaphore signals 
all came in for their share of study. 

.. (Visual signalling is important in time 
of war. Vessels cannot use their radio 
transmitters for communication, even 
with nearby ships, without disclosing 
their positicns.) These boys not only 
know the use of channel buoys; all 
of them can set up the navigation lines 
and mark out a theoretical channel. 

When the boys started this activity 
about a -year ago, they were too young 
for duty with the Coast Guard. Most 
of them still are. But this training 
served as an apprenticeship. It was a 
method of learning something that 
would prove valuable in later life. For 
if some great emergency should arise, 
and the regular Coast Guard be called 
away from their stations for work else- 
where, the Junior Coast Patrol, trained | 
and ready for duty, could yi in and 
carry on in the tradition of the Coast 
Guard. 

What that tradition is would be hard 
to put into words. Maybe this story, 
which coast guardsmen are too modest 
to tell, explains it. During a gale at one 
of the stations on treacherous Cape 
Hatteras,“ a small boat was bein 
launched in the boiling surf. A disabl 
ship was being pounded to bits on the 
jagged rocks offshore, and the crew 
were in distress. The small rescue boat 
was hammered mercilessly and thrown 
back again and again. It finally ut out . 
on its mission. A man on shore shouted 
through the gale to the coast guards- 
man in charge: “You might make it, 
but I don’t think you'll make it back.” 
The guardsman’s shouted reply was 
blunt, a crisp summary of the spirit 


of the Coast Guard: “My job is to get 
there. The regulations don’t say any- 








tress, conduct iceberg and beach pa- 

trols, run down violators of customs 

laws, protect America’s busy ports. 
Last month, however, President 


’ Roosevelt placed the Coast Guard un- 


der the command of the Secretary of 
the Navy and removed it from the su- 
pervision of the Treasury Department. 
This was done also during the first 
World War. ~ 

’ Right now the most important job 
of the Coast Guard is supplying mid- 
ocean weather reports, which are vital 
for-trans-Atlantic air navigation. 

But you never know where action 
will turn up. Recently, the 67-year-old 
Coast Guard cutter Bear popped into 
the news again when she steamed into 
Boston harbor escorting the Norwegian 
freighter Busko, which had been seized 
off Greenland. The freighter se been 
discovered carrying radio supplies to 
a Nazi sending station on Greenland’s 
coast. The station, which was de- 
stroyed, had been transmitting weather 
reports to Germany. 

Officers of the Coast Guard are 
trained at the U. S. Coast Guard Acad- 
emy at New London, Conn. The 
courses are good and stiff, and you've 
got to know your stuff to come through. 
Officers are selected and trained like 
those in other branches of our armed 
forces. Candidates for a commission 
are chosen by examination, then attend 
the Academy. They are graduated with 
the rank of Ensign. 





Off the Chest 


The way to understand English democ- 
racy is to see what democratic things the 
English do. A new fad, Grumble Meetings, 
certainly belongs in any survey. 

In Banstead, a London suburb, the first 
Grumble Meeting was organized a few 
months ago. Some people hired a hall and: 
ademitieed the me aN. there — chair- 
man, no program or no ; 
Eighty Banstead inhabitants simply got Z 
ge er and grumbled about everything from 

e conduct of the war to administrative 
details of rationing. They sent their collec- 
tive complaints on to the government offices 
in Whitehall. They hope to get somethin 
done, but on the whale they’re as m 
interested in grumbling’s intrinsic pleasures 
asin improvements which may be effected. 

The Lord Privy Seal, Clement Atlee, has 
summed it up: “One of the things we are 
ee oe a ee eee 

our own Government; the right to grouse 
is one of the things we never give 
up.” —The New York Post 
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FIGURE A 




















FIGURE 
Each number is used once and only once, 


Now can you construct another ma 


‘ square (see Fig. B), again using 16 ee 


end the numbers from 1 to 16 inclusive, 
and pramggon, See same sum, 34, in every 
direction as before, but placing the num- 
ber 1 in the box shown in the diagram. 


NO REMAINDER 


What is the smallest number that can be 
divided by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10—without leaving a re- 
mainder? 


PRONOUNCE ‘EM! 


At your next party, ask your friends to 
Ae a correctly the words given below. 


eck by consulting the dictionary. The 


words are: 

a blackguard; b. bay spars c. ferrule; d. ex- 
em ; e. flaccid; £. grimaces; g. dola; 
h, wr i. placate; j. Saldibeoce, 


CALL OUT THE MARINES . 


In the far-off, tiny kingdom of Magnolia, 
there is a strange legend that soldiers al- 
ways lie, whereas sailors always tell the 
truth, no matter what the circumstances 
may be. Late one evening, three men were 
brought before a magistrate on charges of 
psy gers and row at a 
masked ven in honor of the king. 
They were all dressed in exactly the same 
costume. One of the men, a) tly drunk, 
continued to mumble ing under his 


‘ breath. The second man said, “Your Honor, 


ee ee ee 
looking directly at the second, angri 
shouted: “You are a big liar!” * 

Can you tell which man was a soldier, 
and which man was a sailor? 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS . 
Do you know who composed the fol- 


a. Peter Ibbetson; b. The Gondoliers; 
c. Martha; d. Oberon; e. Samson and De- 
lilah; f. Lakme; g. Pagliacci; h. Manon. 
SLANGUAGE 

Peis is ppdsmanscn bo! the following 

ng phrases or expressions 

a. “Bot on the morral”; b. Nimshi; c. Moss- 
back; d. Potboiler; e. Annie Oakley; f. 
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Boy Dates Girl ~ 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Why not tell her that he’s a good 
dancer or has a. wonderful sense of 
humor or plays on the basketball 
teamP 

You'll be surprised at the results, if 
you build up your family’s confi- 
dence in you before you start ask- 
ing for special privileges. You can 
break down their resistance to dat- 
ing, staying out after ten o'clock, 
attending public dances, etc., much 
easier this way than by the futile 
argument: “Everybody else does.” 
That’s a waste of time. 


Home Work 


The best way to break into having 
dates is by entertaining mixed (boy- 
and-girl) groups in your own home. 
Get permission to have a small party, 
even if you have to pay for it out of 
your allowance; then let your family 
meet your friends (including the 
boys you want to date) before you 
ask to go out with them. It’s much 
smoother to say, “Remember the red- 
headed boy who was here at the 
party—well, he wants me to go to 
the next Hi-Y dance with him” than 
to say, “I want to have a date with 
Butch” when your parents don't 
know Butch from Boris Karloff! 

Of course, you have to be a good 
hostess to do this. You can’t let the 
gang raise the roof or frighten the 
neighbors out of their wits or leave 
the living-room looking as if a pan- 
zer division had just passed through, 
and then expect your parents to be 
in favor of your dating the panzers! 

Another way is to develop friend- 
ships with boys on the basis of com- 
mon hobbies or mutual interests in 
school activities. If you're interested 
in airplane models, photography, or 
stamp collecting, and — Ricken- 
bacher is, too, then it’s only natural 
that sometime he might come by to 
show you his. new P-40 model, a 
prize photo, or‘a new stamp. If you 
and Jeep Wilmerding have to re- 
hearse your lines for the spring play 
or plan the decorations for the Val- 
entine’s Dance, your parents won't 
object to his being at your house “on 
business.” First thing you know, Dad 
will say, “That Jeep Humperdinck— 
or whatever his name was—seemed a 
nice sort of fellow.” Then there’s 
your chance to pop the question! 
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You and Your Personality 


HIGH-SCHOOL student writes 

me: “Please tell me how I can 

cultivate personality. I think it is so 
important.” 

As a first step, form a pattern or 
ideal of personality for a guide. 
Select some character in a book or 
history or real life, and decide 
which of the traits of this character 
you would especially like to pos- 
sess. It is an interesting psycho- 
logical fact that if you are normal 
and well-balanced, you will tend to 
choose the desirable, not the un- 
desirable traits. If you chose Marie 
Antoinette, for instance, as a sug- 
gestion for a part of the pattern of 
your own page ere you would 
not choose her childish frivolity, or 
her early arrogance; you would 
choose her courage and dignity 
under suffering. If you added to 
your pattern some of the traits of 
Lincoln, you would not choose his 
melancholy, but his kindness, his 
mercy, his fair-mindedness. You 
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would choose the good will and 
industry of your neighbor, or the 
thoughtfulness and courtesy of the 
boy or girl you met lately instead of 
any: undesirable traits they might 
just happen to have. 

Search among the great and 
good, and among the people you 
know in everyday life, for worth 
while traits, and say to yourself: 
“There! that trait shall go into. my 
own personality.” 

.For your next step, begin a care- 
ful analysis and evaluation of your 
own personality traits and ways of 
behaving and thinking. I will have 
more specific suggestions to help 
you on this later. For the high- 
school student who wrote me is 
right: personality really is impor- 
tant — immensely so. 
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Betty Grable, starring in the forthcoming 
20th Century-Fox Technicolor picture, “Song 
of the Islands,” with make-up by Westmore. 
She says; “I use Westmore Foundation 
Cream, and it’s really wonderful!” 


It’s Easy to Look 


“STAR-LOVELY” 
with WESTMORE 
FOUNDATION CREAM 





Large economy size, aOF 


“Smaller sizes at variety stores 


Amt WEST MO 





Created by the famous Westmores, 
Hollywood’s Make-up Masters. 


Used by leading stars for real life as 
well as “reel life.” 


Gives your face a smooth, even, glow- 
ing tone...covers little blemishes, 
tired shadows...and it’s non-drying! 


In six skin-tinted shades, with Face 
Powder to blend. Also, vital-tone lip- 
stick, rouge (cream and cake), skin- 
freshener, cleansing cream, dry skin 
cream, eye-shadow and mascara. 


R i sedis 


q HOLLYWOOD 

















The 100-piece band of Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, parading 
to the station on its way to Newport 
News, Va. At the invitation of the Hon. 
Henry F. Schricker, Governor of Indi- 
ana, the band played at the launching 
ceremonies when the U.S.S._ Indiana 
slid down the ways. Before leaving 
for home, the bandsmen played on 
the White House Mall in Washington. 


HA BRHIGH SCHOOL PARADE 


A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 


“Anchors Aweigh!” 


When the U. S. S. Indiana, one of 
Uncle Sam’s newest battle wagons, was 
launched at high tide on November 21, 
she slid down the ways to the rousing 
music of the famed 100-piece band of 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. And as if that wasn’t enough 
distinction for these high school music 
makers, before leaving for home the 
band played on the Mall of the White 
House at the Capitol! 

The band was invited to take part 
in the launching ceremonies at New- 
port News by the Hon. Henry F. 
Schricker, Governor of Indiana. And 
Indianapolis was honored, for the tour’s 
expenses were met by contributions of 
local townsmen. 

The band, which under the eader- 
ship of Robert’J. Schultz has developed 
a reputatior’ as one of the foremost 
marching bands. of the country, left 
Indianapolis by special train on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 20. When the 
band arrived at Newport News, it was 
welcomed by naval officials and officers. 
Before the launching, there were ad- 
dresses by Secretary of the Navy Frank 


Knox, Governor Schricker, and others. 
After playing at the White House, 
the band left for home. 


Nite Life Goes to School 


High school students of Superior, 
Wisconsin, can boast of what is prob- 
ably the first dry night club for high 
school students. Admission is 25 cents, 
and there are no Annie Oakleys, For 
any student who is shy the price of 
admission can get his evening’s fun by 
helping with the cleaning or decorating, 

No intoxicating liquor is sold or al- 
lowed, of course, but the club includes 
a milk bar, installed by a local cream- 
ery. Lunches, soft drinks, and ice cream 
are served at the milk bar or at tables 
adjoining the dance floor. Dancers 
swing to the music of a popular or- 
chestra. 

Two floor shows are presented each 
Saturday night, one at ten o'clock, the 
other at twelve o'clock. Entertainers 
are local young pebple selected by 
auditions. A committee of students 
selects the corn from stuff that jives. 

The governing board, which handles 
problems that may come up, is made 


Opening night at the dry night club run by high 
school students of Superior, Wis. Admission is 25 
cents—or you can help, cleaning and decorating. 


up of students from Central, East, and 
Cathedral high schools, and Teachers 
College. 

The club was given its start in life 
by Mrs. Patricia Noble, a Central High 
School graduate, who felt that “ young 
people in the city needed a suitable 
place to go for entertainment.” 

First she called a meeting of the 
students and outlined her plans. Then 
she gained the approval of the Superior 
Coordinating Council, the schools and 
teachers, and a number of churches. 
Next she interviewed businessmen. 
They readily gave their backing. Per- 
mission to use the Armory, home of 
the local National Guard unit, at thirty 
dollars a week rent, was secured from 
State aa 3 

Before the 


night club was opened 
the students held a contest to give their 


Healthiest 4-H Club members in Amer- 
ica — Keith D. Koch, Waverly, lowa; 
Lois Schreiter, Greenville, Wis.; Cath- 
erine Monsees, Savannah, Ga.; E. Lu- 
cille Hall, Arnett, Okla.; Larry Town- 
send, Natchitoches, La. 
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new venture a proper name. The five- 
dollar prize was awarded to Patrick 
Gorman, of Cathedral High School, for 
his winning entry, “Little Dipper.” 


Health Champs 


I pledge, 
My Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 


My Hands to larger service, and 

My Health to better living, for 

My Club, my Community, and my 
Country. 

Swelling from a chorus of more than 
1,500 boys and girls, champions of our 
country’s junior farmers, this pledge of 
the National 4-H Clubs was repeated 
again this year, during the first week in 
December. These s and girls, 
massed in the arena of the great am- 
phitheatre. at the Chicago Stock Yards, 
were the year’s star. performers” from 
among the 1,427,297 members who 
make up this youth and citizenship 
movement. 

Four-H members are doing their 
share in the present national emergency 
-and a little more. For the projects of 
the Clubs, which are active in farm 
regions throughout the country, include 
everything connected with farm life. 
And the boys and girls whd are trained 
through the 4-H educational program 
for better farming and homemaki 
know that an abundance of good f 
is as important to our war effort as 
guns, tanks and airplanes. 

As in former years, the delegates at- 
tending the 4-H convention came from 





E Texibus Unum 


There is more than swagger behind the 
average Texan’s feeling that he and his 
state have got something special. It is a 
peculiarly intense: brand of local patriotism 
that is as old as the Lone Star flag. For nine 
years Texas was a free and sovereign repub- 
lic and the state never forgets it. 

Texas fought its own war of indepen- 
dence, and Texas boys and girls know all 
about the Alamo before they have more 
than hazy notions about Patrick Henry. 

Last year some Texans were entertaining 
at dinner a distinguished visitor from New 
York who was told that under the terms of 
the agreement by which the Lone Star Re- 
public entered the Union in 1845, Texas 
could then, and can yet if it chooses, split 
itself up into five states, each with its own 
governor, two senators and all the trap- 
pings of statehood. 

The visitor wanted to know why Texas 
didn’t seize its advantage, since by doing 
so it could alter the of power in 
the Senate, and perhaps in the peat 
of the United States. The simple explana- 
tion that Texans would rather be Texans 
didn’t rg! him. One of the diners was 
J. Frank Dobie, lover of Texas soil, author 


of The Longhorns and half a dozen other. 


books. “But don’t you see, Texas couldn’t 
= up,” he said. “If we did — who'd get 
the Alamo?” —The American Mercury 
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every State in the Union. They were 
champions in raising pigs, cattle, and 
sheep; in growing perfect corn, wheat, 
and cotton; and in tending prize vege- 
tabie gardens. Girls were champions in 
canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables, and masters of the art of 
needlecraft. 

Good farming, which means larger 
crops and larger herds, is-not only a 
‘man’s work. When exhibiting prize 
livestock and produce, boys compete 
with 4-H girls. 

The responsibility of the 4-H mem- 
bers does not end at home, though. An 
important part of their creed reads: 


- “I believe in my country, my State and 


my community, and in my responsibil- 
ity for their development.” So, while 
the individual achievements of 4-H 
boys and girls a cash awards, 
medals, and ribbons, their efforts have 
national and international significance. 





Camera Fans, Enlist! 


NCLE SAM is mobilizing American 

photographers—both amateur and 
professional—for a real job. The job is 
no less than photographing a portrait 
of America today, in all the variety 
and drama of its vast defense activity 
and intimate every-day life. Under the 
direction of Edward Steichen, distin- 
guished American photographer, now 
serving in the Office cf Emergency Man- 
agement, this great project will be car- 
ried on. A fuller description of the plan 


is contained in an article by Mr. Stei-- 


chen in the December 15 issue of 
Scholastic, p. 36. Be sure to read it. 

The 5,000 high school camera clubs 
of the United States’ will be in the van- 
guard of this great photographic cam- 
paign. We want every one of them to 
enroll. Each member of a camera club 
who is rated “qualified” by his faculty 
adviser will be given an enrollment 
card in the Scholastic Division of POR- 
TRAIT OF AMERICA TODAY. Full infor- 
mation about plans, and advice from 
foremost photographers will be avail- 
able to all. The first step is to get your 
club on record with Mr. Steichen. Fill 
out and mail the following coupon 
today. 





Mr. Edward Steichen, Scholastic Magazine, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. We want. 
to do our part in making the PORTRAIT 
‘OF AMERICA TODAY. Please enroll the 


Camera Club of...............4..- H. S. 
CRS i ere a 
Send additional information to 

Coil” Goethe gta p.pkte vd gee Faculty Adviser 











For the fun of painting in o#/s (and 
there’s nothing Eke it in art!) ... for 
the thrill of winning a cash prize... 
for the deep satisfaction that comes 
when national recognition starts 


PRIZES: Ist—$50 2nd—$25 3rd—$15 


Don’t let anything handicap your 
chances of winning this Scholastic 
Award. Remember, the first step 
toward a good painting is good mate- 
rial. Use Grumbacher Artists’ Mate- 
rial — preferred by artists all over the 
world because of its superior quality. 
) You'll be using the best — and doing 
0 best. Look for the name “Grum- 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 







—and even more fun 
to win a prize 


enter the 
M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


er” on artists’ supplies. 


Manufacturers of 


464 W. 34th Street, New York 


aariets 
For Everyone The Outstanding 












































$ 25 SECOND PRIZE 
$ 15 THIRD PRIZE 


MANY OTHER PRIZES! 


Come on—get in the contest! Enter now in the 
“Textile Decoration or the Pictorial Art Division 
—there are two $50 First Prizes in each! 


*TEXTILE DECORATION—16 Prizes 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 Third 
Prize—and 5 Fourth Prizes. Duplicate prizes for 
Groups 1 and 2. 


PICTORIAL ART—26 Prizes 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 Third 
Prize—and 10 Fourth Prizes. Duplicate prizes 
for Groups 1 and 2. 


USE OLD FAITHFUL ART PRODUCTS 
—they are easy. to handle and can give a “‘pro- 
fessional’ finish. 

FREE: Winning Art Ideas, a portfolio of help- 
ful ideas for the Textile and Pictorial Awards. 
Send now! 

*PRANG TEXTILE COLORS, applied to 
cloth by simple directions, withstand sun- 
light, washing and cleaning. Articles dec- 
orated with this new color medium are 
eligible for prizes. 








THE AMERICAN jf, CRAYON COMPANY 


#706 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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38 Scholastic 
The Chance 


(Concluded from page 26) 


their fishing and hiking. Their 
grew. The _ Someta had some dhe 
men friends who wanted to go along 
too. Einar and his chum met three girls, 
trained nurses who wanted to join the 
Norwegian forces in England. The is- 
lands seem to have been crowded with 
people who were waiting for a chance 
to leave, and word of the boat spread 
from one trusted person to another. 
One Friday morning, three weeks af- 
ter the boys had left home, Einar got 
a phone call from the men, giving him 
the word that everything was ready. 
At noon that day, Einar and his chum 
rowed a mile or so west to a rocky 
little island about a square mile in 
area. There they met other members of 
their p who had rowed out from 
various islands in groups of two and 
three. It was a nasty, misty day, with 
fog billowing over the water. By one 
o'clock, twenty-seven persons had gath- 
ered on the island. There were Einar 
and his four friends, the fisherman and 
four~of his fishermen friends, eleven 
other young men who had joined the 
party, three girls who were the fiancées 
of three of the fishermen, and the three 
nurses. The boat they were to use was 
an open twenty-eight-foot fishing smack 
with a battered old motor, and the fish- 
erman who had obtained it spent an 
hour Pip the fuel-supply line, 
stowing away the food and oil, and cor- 
recting the compass one of the other 
men had brought. A tiny wheelhouse in 
the bow was the only x Geng The men 
spread hay on the bottom of the boat 


and ri a piece of canvas over 
the baat the craft to provide a 
little protection from the we: . “We 
were too many people for the boat,” 
Einar said, “so it was decided to leave 
the women. But”—he gestured help- 
lessly — “they cry, and so we take them. 
We lie down in bottom of boat, like 
this.” He laced his fingers. “We are like 
sardine in box.” 


yp party pushed off into a wall of 
fog at two oclock. There had lately 
been few German patrol boats .and 
planes in the neighborhood, so they felt 
moderately safe. They were half an hour 
out when they heard an airplane roar- 
ing through the mist. Everybody except 
three of the fishermen dived underneath 
the canvas, and those three, tugging at 
ropes and leaning over the side, gave a 
fair imitation of men handling fishnets. 
The plane came directly above, and the 
fishermen could see the swastikas on it. 
The plane did not circle back over 
them. 

For the first few hours the sea was 
rough, as the North Sea nearly always 
is, but the little boat rode the batter- 
ing waves satisfactorily. There were 
sickening drops and sickening ascents, 
but no one minded. “We like it bad 
weather,” said Einar, “because it not 
easy then for plane to spot us when we 
are up and down in waves. Everybody 
was sick except the fishermen. They 
take care of us. They handle boat and 
come look after us. We eat maybe one 
sardine the whole day. No more.” 

When Einar and his companions 
weren't crawling to the sides of the 








SOAP BOX DERBY 
POSTPONED 


T IS with regret that the Chevro- 

let Motor Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. has been forced to an- 
nounce that there will be no Soap 
Box Derby in 1942.. This interna- 
tionally famous program has long 
enjoyed the undivided attention of 
millions of adult Americans, and of 
hundreds of thousands of youthful | 
participants. Its postponement in 1942 is 
due entirely to the present emergency. 

The entire energies of the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Division are being concentrated on pro- 
duction of war materials. Manufacturers of 
wheels for Derby Racers are not able to 
secure needed materials, the metals being 
required elsewhere. Tne need for conserv- 
ing the rubber supply is apparent, and 
while the amount used for wheels is small, 
it is still on the non-defense ist. 

Because of the postponement of the All- 
American Soap Box Derby in 1942, the 
prizes originally announced in Division 17, 
Project 2 of Scholastic Awards will not 





Claude Smith, 1941 Soap Box Derby Winner. 


“ 





be awarded as planned. The prizes of 
$25, $15 and $10 and honorable men- 
tions will be awarded by the Higgins Ink 
Co., but the special prizes of all expense 
trips to Akron in August to view the run- 
ning of the 1942 International and All- 
American Soap Box Derby can not be 
awarded this year. : 

Do not let this interfere with your sub- 
mission of entries of Soap Box Derby Racer 
designs. The problem of designing a small 
car, propelled entirely by its own momen- 
tum, is still an important one, offered by 
Scholastic Awards and its sponsor, the Hig- 
gins Ink Co. 
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mission of the editors and of the r. 


boat, they huddled together in misery 
while the atlas the little 
vessel through the tumbling gray water, 
Then, when they were about six hours 
out, a vicious, screaming North Sea 
storm broke. Two men held the tiller, 
one stood by the motor, and three 
others, including Einar, knelt at a hand 
pump in the center of the boat, liftin 

the handles up and down, their. hands 
blistered, pain gouging at their backs, 
Hours passed, and storm continued. 
There was no sharp sense of the pas- 
sage of time; it was like days in a hospi- 
tal, all pain and horror, with no clear 
chronology. “We have no hope,” said 
Einar. “We know we are going down. 
No panic. Nothing. We are too tired, 
too, sick, too cold. Once, maybe the 
second day, maybe the third, when it 
was not yet dark, a German destroyer 
come by. It slow up for us. We can see 
men looking at us. We wave. They see 
us, but they go by. They know we 
are going to sink, so why should they 
pick us up?” 

Toward dusk of the third day, Einar 
and his companions saw land. Soon af- 
terward they put in at a coastal village 
in Scotland. Most of them were too 
weak to rise from the boat. People at 
the dock helped them out. Five minutes 
after the last passenger had been lifted 
out the waterl little boat sank. 
“It go down — glunk,” he said. On the 
dock, the Norwegians were guarded, as 
well as questioned, by police, but the 
people crowded about them, tossed 
them cigarettes, brought them tea and 
brandy, and wrapped them in blankets. 
“One old woman come up,” Einar said, 
“and stare at gr a then she say, 
‘Good ; "fe 

Wor baked ep owl his hands and 
smiled in a relieved way, almost as if 
he had just made the trip to Scotland 
all over again. “They treat us nice,” 
he said. “We stay in Scotland three 
days, until the police say they have 
checked up on us and it is all right for 
us to go to England.” In England, 
Einar. was examined by Norwegian 
authorities, judged fit for the air serv- 


ice, and sent to Canada for training. His — 


chum joined the Free Norwegian Navy. 

“You must understand,” he said, 
“Norway is a country: where we think 
peace. We have movement in 
school. We teach the world peace. Our 
old people look on German and they 
can’t sg sc yp a rg a i can 
be. They look on with, maybe, pity. 
We young , we learn to hate Ger- 
man. We do not leave Norway because 
Norway is too bad. We leave so we can 
go back and drive German out.” 

Einar looked up at us again, as if to 
_say he had come to the end of his story. 
— 

Reprinted from The New Yorker, by pet- 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, éh, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, Ill; tée, drb, ddd, £60d, foot; 
cube, tin; ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In ani ge ie * 
German é, at end o ren 
liquid J; beg. set guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


aloha (&-l6-ha), p. 23. An Hawaiian term 
ot greeting, used for both “hello” and 
“good-bye.” 

ambrosia (&m-bré-zhé-& or -zé-4), p. 20. 
The food of the gods in, Greek mythology. 
Nectar was their drink. A 

Celebes (sél-i-béz), p. 30. 

Chosen (ché-sén), p. 30. Another name 
for Korea. 

covert (kiv-irt), p. 21. A sheltered 
place; a thicket.affording shelter for game. 

embryo (é&m-bré-6), p. 27. Embryonic; in 
the earliest stages; just beginning. 

Kobe (k6-bé), p. 9. Japanese seaport. 

Mowgli (mo-glé), p. 17. 

Okhotsk (6-Kdtsk), Sea of, p. 30. 

taro (tar-6), p. 20. The plant from the 
roots of which es Hawaiian food, poi, is 
made. 


PUZZLE- YOU <* Answers x 





(See page 34) 
MAGIC SQUARE 
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PRONOUNCE ‘EM! 

Please consult 
your dictionary for 
the correct pronun- 
ciation. 
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CALL OUT THE MARINES 


Let’s start with the third man. There are 
only two possibilities: either he is telling 
the truth, or he is lying. Suppose we as- 
sume that he is telling the truth. Carrying 
this assumption to its logical conclusion, the 
second man must be a liar, and the first 
man actually said that he was a soldier. 
This is impossible, because if he really was 
a soldier, he would never admit that he was 
a soldier, since soldiers always lie. There- 
fore the supposition that the third man was 
truthful is false; hence the third man is a 
liar, the second man really is telling the 
truth (and must therefore be a sailor), and 
the first man is a sailor; and, of course, our 
third man is a soldier. We therefore have 
two sailors and one, soldier. 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS 

a. Deems Taylor; b. Gilbert & Sullivan; 
c. Friedrich von Flotow; d. Carl Maria von 
Weber; e. Camille Saint-Saens; f. Leo 
Delibes; g. Ruggiero Leoncavallo; h. Jules 


Massenet. 


SLANGUAGE 

_ a. To eat or dine; b. A fool; c. An old- 
fashioned or conservative person; d. A story 
or article produced for commercial pur- 
poses, or written to sell; e. A free pass 
to a game, theatrical performance, prize- 
fight, ete.; f. An arm in condition to 
pitch or play in a game. 


The Son Also Rises 
unior showed his mother the 
fk Beery as in his diary: “I got 
up at seven o'clock.” 

“Why, Junior!” his mother exclaimed. 
“Haven't you ever been to school? You 
should know better than to say ‘got up.’ 
What does the sun do? It doesn’t ‘get up.’ 
The sun rises.” 

Junior pondered this a moment, then 
took out his pencil and made another entry 
in the diary: 

“I set at nine o'clock.” 

* 


Smelly Story 
Bo: “Did you ever hear the story about 
the three eggs?” 
Bing: “No, what?” 
Bo: “Too bad.” 


The Michaelog, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Our Cover This Week 


A gigantic picture layout as tall as a ten- 
story building, the world’s largest photo 
mural, which covers the entire east wall of 
the main concourse at Grand Central Ter- 
minal and measures 96 by 118 feet, was 
dedicated by the Treasury Department Dec. 
14 as part of its campaign to sell Defense 
Bonds. 

A series of composite enlargements, the 
massive mural which is illustrated on our 
cover represents a cross section of America. 
It was made by the Treasury Department 
in cooperation with the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. No single photograph could 
tell the story of a united America, officials 
felt. The pictures were selected from 20,000 
prints. 

In the agricultural panel (left) the back- 
ground peak is Going to the Sun Mountain 
in Montana; the wheatfield is in Colorado. 
The picture of the soldier on guard, which 
is 32 feet high, was taken at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. The boys and girls in the center 
panel are the children of California farm 
workers. The mother holding her child is 
the wife of an Idaho farmer. The marine is 
on duty at the Washington Navy Yard. The 
plant in the industrial panel is in New Jer- 
sey; the smokestacks are in Michigan. The 
worker is from Boulder Dam, Nevada. 
America at work! 

This symbol of our national unity, which 
took three months to construct, and will be 
on exhibit until June, 1942, is used on our 
cover through the courtesy of the Treasury 
— and the New York Central 
Railroad. . 





SCHOOLS 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
iMustration, industrial Design, Interior Design 














38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
Catalogue upon request 

James Cc B..i./, ri. ot, 2. (== w ¥. 
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NEW YORK CITY — DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 
offers high school graduates three year nursing course. Full 
maintenance for entire three years. Entrance fee provides 
for uniforms and textbooks during preliminary period. Cash 
allowance assists student in meeting educational expenses 
after preliminary period. All schools fully accredited. 
For detailed information write for literature 8 to: 
DIVISION OF NURSING 
Department of Hospitals 
125 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 








BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE — Se smone the glor 

ous rolling hills of 
Maryland. A cultural center for three generations. Co- 
educational. Friendly college life. Small, select college with 
Washi dvant Beautiful 30-acre campus. Liberal 
Arts and Sci Busi A ration, Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Merchandising (based on famous ‘‘Work-Study’”’ 
Plan), J li Broad ing, Secretarial studies. All 











pre-professional studies. Special 2-year courses, if desired. 
Small classes, individual attention. Careful supervision. 
All Sports. Class entering Feb. 2nd. Tuition $650 (all reg- 
ular expenses include+). Write for catalog. Dept. S, Blue 
Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland. 


WOODSTOCK 





TYPEWRITER 








per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO 
112A Fulton Street N 


Pans and Kings 














Artistic pins, and em! for 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
Finest quality, pla’ 


ted, silver, f 








STAMPS 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty~pages. Includes 
Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP, 
Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 





OOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest display. 35%. Comm. Free Cards. Universal 
raving & Printing, Box 745-8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








OH, JOY! 


of 





Whai a joy to get relief from a cough due toa 
cold. Get it with Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
—the famous drops that contain a special blend 


ingredients. Two kinds, 
Menthol. Only 2 wickel checks that tickle. 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-5¢ 


Black or 
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LOOK WHOS HERE— s 
BONECRUSHER! H-M-m. GONE!-WHATLL 1 DO NOW ? 
NEY e ON PIN-POINT AGAIN HEY, SUPER DUPER 





—HALP! 


SNOWBALL 
INGREDIENT! 





BONECRUSHER OUGHTN'T TO 
PICK ON LITTLE GUYS. ILL . 
HAVE TO TEACH HIM SOME | 

7 wm ETIQUETTE! 








JEEPERS ~ LOOK : 
AT THE FUNNY HOW TO FEEL SNAPPY, 


SNOWMAN = PEPPY AND HAPPY! 


in 


“My 


Want to feel as Sn<pry as a 
rubbér band? Then try this trick. 
Overwhelm your thirst and fatigue with a big 
bubbling glassful of tingly, tangy, super-deli- 
cious Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
Zip, zing, comph, pep, smash, and pick-up are 
this drink’s middle names! Try it! 
FREE! Genuine man-eating tiger 
shark’s tooth. Just send one Canada 
Dry bottle cap to Canada Dry Gin- 
"ger Ale, Inc, P.O. Box 843A, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 











